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WEARY., Knighton was generous enough to help “I repeat this is an infamous and—and "It ia not for me ane <aaaaee: pn 
Ny OO me. Bah! I said I would conceal nothing, | stupid lie!’ he said with contemptuous | Signor Ricardo,” he said at last coldly. 





I am tired, and weary, and weak, 
Fate bath won, and careless | lie 

In the shadows of all my desolate life, 
As the lonely days glide by. 


My books beside me lie unread,; 
Nosong can I set to rhyme; 

And only a memory of Could Not Be, 
Is all I shall hear thro’ time. 


Only a memory tender and sweet, 
Of a woman grandly divine, 


I would have given my life to win, 
Could I have made ber mine. 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID.” 








“MADAM’S WARD,” ‘*THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE BERRIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,”’ BTO., ETO. 


OHAPTER XIIL 


pALE AND MOTIONLESS, Iris stood 
| and listened. At first the signor’s 


words fell upon her ear without con- 


veying any meaning; but gradually she 
gathered that he was telling the story of 
her father’s life in ltaly, and with an 
aching heart she listened more intently. 

To connect this Floretta Corsini with her- 
self did not occur to her. She was simply 
someone her father had known and loved 
—that was all. No foreboding such as had 
fallen upon Clarence Montacute had 
touched her—as yet. The awful moment 
had not yet come. 

“I sought them everywhere,” continued 
the signor, with a long sigh, “and at last I 
found them. It was months—a year and 
moré—since they had fied. I found them 
living in @ pretty little cottage on the 
hille—?? 

“Wait,” said Mr. Barrington. 
name please, Signor Ricardo?” 

‘Certainly!’ responded the signor. “I 
wish to conceal, to keep back nothing. 
The name of the village was Triv 

Mr. Barrington wrote the name amongst 
his notes. 

“And the date, please, signor?’’ 

The signor palied out a pocketbook and 
tore out a leaf. 

“Here is the name and the date,” he 
said, with perfect frankness, “Observe, 
gentlemen, that I wish to conceal nothing ! 
No, I resolved that I would tell you 
everything! You know the English law 
better than I do, you are both men of 
honor and friends ot my poor friend, God- 
trey Knighton, and I trust you,” and he 
stretched out his hands with a gesture of 
con fidence. 

“Pray proceed,” said Mr, Barrington 
grimly. 

“Well, 1 found them living there to- 
gether, perfectly happy, away from the 
world, and all in all toeach other. There 
was a little girl there, a little baby——”’ 

Clarence started and took half a step to- 
wards the signor, then stopped and breath- 
ing hard, regarded him sternly. 

—“A little baby girl,’’ continued the sig- 
nor, “a charming little thing, their daugh- 
ter. They were so happy! They received 
me— me, Baptiste Ricardo,— with such 
frankness that the enmity died out of my 
heart, and I became the friend of the 
great, rich Englishmen.” 

He paused and looked furtively at the 
two men, for Mr. Barrington had ex 


“The 


hanged glances with Lord Clarence; 
‘Yous, it is true. 
cand it is true. 


I see what you think— 
I was not rich, and Godfrey 


and I will not! He gave me of the goid 
which Heaven has biessed him with and 
deprived me of. Well, gentiemen, all 
went as happy asa lizard in the sun, until 
one day the signorina caught cold. She 
was not strong,—ab, no !—she caught cold, 
and—’’ he shrugged bis shoulders and 
gesticulated with his white bands,—‘“‘and 
she died !’’ 

There was a moment's silence. 

“lt was a dreadiul, acruel blow! For a 
time I thought Godfrey Knighton wouid 
go mad! { nursed him, gentiemen, through 
bis illness; 1 and the signorina’s sister, 
_who lived with them, and who was a 
second mother to the little child; and, gen- 
tiemen, now comes the point of my story! 
It was during the iilness of Godirey 
Knighton that I, Baptiste Ricardo, discov- 
ered from his ravings that beand the sig. 
norina were not married !”’ 

Clarence Montacute started, 

“It isa lie! An infamous lie!’’ he ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

The signor sprang to his feet, white with 
passion, but Mr. Barrington held up his 
band. 

“One moment,” he said sternly. ‘‘Lord 
Montacute, I beg that you will remain ai- 
lent! Signor Ricardo, do I understand 
you to state that tnis lady, Floretta Corsini, 
the mother of this iittle girl, was not Mr. 
Godirey Knighton’s lawful wite?”’ 

‘“Certes, that is what I state!’’ responded 
Ricardo, glowering darkly at Olarence; 
then he forced a smile, a sinister smile. 
“Atter all bis lordship’s indignation was 
not unnatural. It is the first time he has 
ever heard of an Englishman committing 
such baseness; of course, yea !’’ 

Clarence flushed, but be was too agitated 
on Iris’s account to retaliate, or even resent 
the sneer, 

‘You state this as a fact, Signor Ricar- 
do?” said Mr, Barrington; and do you 
wish as to infer that the child was———” 
he paysed,—it seemed sacrilege to mention 
her name,—“was Miss Iris Knighton?” 

“She and no otner!’’ replied the signor 
ein phatically. 

“I¢ isa lie!’ exclaimed Lord Olarence 
again. 

Mr. Barrington motioned him to be ai- 
lent. 

‘‘Let us understand each other, if you 
please, Signor Ricardo!” be said gravely. 
“You, whatever your ignorance of the 
Koglish law may be, must be aware that 
this statement is of great and terrible im- 
portance to Miss Knighton—to my client!” 

*Yos, I fuar so!” said the signor. 

“And you persist—you still repeat that 
it is your éonviction that Mr. Knighton 
and the Signorina Corsini, the mother of 
Miss Knighton, were not married?” 

“J do!’ said Ricardo. 

Slowly, surely the significance of his 
words forced themselves upon ihe mind of 
the girl behind the curtain. She uttered 
no cry, scarcely moved; but one hand 
went to her heart, and the other to 
her brow, and 80 she stood, in an agony 
unspeakable, indescribable, 

She was a Knighton: the Knighton 
blood ran in her veins; she had ali the 
Knighton pride, and sbe had to realize that 
she was nameless, the daughter of an un- 
dying, ineradicavle shame, What ‘pen can 
describe the horror that fell upon her? It 
can only be imagined, and that how 
faintly! 

Assbe stood leaning against the wall 
white, almost breathiess, the door opened 
softly, and Felice entered. She hurried 
towards iris with quick and sharp alarm, 
but Iris held up her hand tw ailence her 





and motioned towards the 


| wo 
i’ 


irtain. The 
women stood and listened 


Lord Clarence’s voice broxe upon them 





anger. ‘Mr, Barrington, I think we have 
listened long enough to this—this man’s 
foolish story. I—I thought him a scound- 
rei the Grat time I saw him a 

Ricardo rose threateningly, then shrugg- 
ed his shoulders and sank into his seat 
again. 

“1 forgive his lordehip’s language in con- 
sideration of the circumstances,”’ he said 
with a sinister smile. “Whatdo you say, 
Mr. Barrington? Do you think my story 
80 foolish and so false ?’’ 

Mr. Barrington looked at him sternly. 

**I decline to give an opinion,’’ he said ; 
“I may think it false or true! How do you 
account for Mr. Knighton acknowledging 
Miss Iris as his daughter, and presenting 
her to the world as such f ” 

Ricardo waved bis hand. 

“Tati”? hesaid. ‘That is easy enough 
to explain. You sir are sensible and 
reasonable, I answer you willingly; to 
his lordship there I deign no reply. Ask 
me first why Godfrey Knighton did not 
marry the signorina.” 

Mr. Barrington nodded. 

—“ Because he was proud, Look you, he 
wasan Englishman, great and noble by 
birtb. He would not lower his name by giv- 
ing it toan operasinger. You understand! 
Why did he not put the child away from 
him? Because, though he was so great 
and mighty, he was not inhuman. He 
loved her— kept her with him until it was 
too late to put her away and disown her. 
Tuen there was another thing. Yes! If 
he had no child, the property would go to 
one ne hated—a Uoverdale! He would do 
much to prevent that,and it was #o easy 
to acknowledge this girl as his lawful 
daughter! So you see, it is easily ex- 
plained, is it not?” and ne flicked his fin- 
gers triumphantly. 

Clarence groaned and moved impatient- 
ly. 

"eine this man eway, sir, for Heavens 
sake!’’ hesaid, ‘I can listen no longer w 
this tissue of lice!” 

Mr. Barrington held up his hand once 
more. 

“Signor Ricardo, your story is so piausi- 
ble a one; but I will now give you the 
opinion of it you asked for: I think it is 
utterly false!” 

‘ood |" said Kicardo resignedly ; ‘‘no 
body will be better pleased than Baptiste 
Ricardo if be should prove to be wrong. 
Peste! bave I not seen and admired the 
beautiful young creature? Am I not an 
old friend of her father’s—her mother’s? 
Why should I seek to do hér barm? Saints 
and angels, no! ‘'But,’’—he gave a quick 
look at the lawyer’s impassive tace—*‘ it is 
easy toprove the truth. Sarely Mr. Bar. 
rington has discovered the marriage certifi- 
cate amongst Godfrey Knighton's papers?” 

Mr. Barrington’s face grew red for a mo- 
ment, He had been thinking of the cert!- 
ficate. 

‘sHe bas not found it?” sald Ricardo 
smoothly. 

“I bave not found it?” admitted the 
lawyer grimly. 

*4j00d, Then he has heard of his old 
friend and client talk of his marriage; often, 
no doubt?”’ 

Clarence looked appealingly at the old 
lawyer. 

Mr. Barrington shook his head. 

“Mr, Knighton was not one to talk of the 
past,’ he sald gravely. 

‘Good ! He has not heard bim even 
speak of his ‘wife’? No? No certificate, 
no mention of the marriage. Why does 





then, Mr. Barrington think I—I, Baptiste 
Ricardo, the soul of honor!—lie? What 
does he think I bave to gain ?”’ and he ex 
tended tis hands in indignant appea 

Mr. Barrington ws silent. 


‘is clear. 





“Good!” retorted Ricardo, Then he 
drew bia chair a littie nearer the table. 
‘And now you have heard my story, what 
will you do?” 

There was silence, 

Clarence listened, speil-bound by the 
man’s voice and face, as a bird is fascinated 
by a serpent. 

‘I will tell you!” said Ricardo lowering 
his voice, “Just go on as if I had not told 
my little romance. You think It is false; 
act acoordingly. Let Miss Iria take all this 
beautiful place, and all this beap of gold 
and miles of land, and—ask no questions.” 

He stopped and watched the lawyer's 
face keenly. 

There was silence, 

“This Lord Heron, this Lord Uoverdale, 
who would come into the money and the 
lands, and all, why should he know apny- 
thing about it, eh? Why should he be 
told! We keep our lips closed, and who 
is the wiser? Sob! Nobody!” and he 
twirled his mustache. ‘‘As for Baptiste 
Ricardo, be is an honest man, and be has a 
tender beart, and rather than turn bis old 
friend’s daughter an outcast into the streets, 
he would cut off his band. His lordsbip 
bere, who has given me such bard words, 
he will not speak, for he loves Mias Iris— 
is it not sof’’ 

Olarence turned his head away. 

—“And you—why you are a man of law, 
and men of the law are proverbiaily silent. 
Come my triends,’’ he said, insinuatingly, 
“lot us say DO more about this matter, tiis 
romance of Italy! Let the besutiful Miss 
Iris take her money and her lands, and all 
will go as merry a8 a marriage bell!”’ 

Mr, Barrington rose stern and pale, 

“Silence!’’ he said. ‘This story of yours, 
true or infamously false,—and I velieve it 
to be the latter,—must be inquired into. 
My lord—” ana he turned to ¢ larence--- 
“you know how true a friend I was of my 
late client's; jou know that, as this man 
says, | would rather cut off my band than 
injure his daughter, but—’’ the old law- 
yer's voice shook—‘I have another cilent, 
I have Lord Coverdale to consider!  winh 
to Heaven | bad not! Butl must do my 
duty. I aman honest man, my lord. I 
trust, in all humility, that I bave lived a 
long life without reproach. I have wy 
honor to think of, and in bonor I am bound 
to conaider Lord Coverdale!” 

Clarence passed bis band across his brow. 
The signor watched thetwo men as a cat 
might watch a pair of mice, a sinister amile 
in his eyes. 

“1f—” oontinued the old lawyer—'‘if this 
man’s story is true, then Lord Coverdale 
is heir to Knighton and Beverly, and every 
penny of Godfrey Kuighton’s ;—that is 
no vall can be found, and I fear it cannot!” 

The signor shook his bead sadly. 

“W hat—what am I todo?” exclaimed Mr. 
Barrington, in deep agitation. “One thing 
I must discover the truth or talse- 
neas of this man’s statement. 1 will send 
—go--to Italy, to this place———_” 

The signor interrupted bim softly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, with a bland 
aunile; ‘‘you can ascertain the truth much 
more easily than taking so long and tire 
some a journey,’’ 

Mr. Barrington turned to him with a 
frown. 

“How?” he demanded. 

The signor wagged bis forefinger im pres- 
sively. 


“Jf, gontlemen, you have paid close 
attention to my poor story, you will re 
member that | spoke of the signorina's 
sister, who lived with them, and who was 
as a second mother to thech » Misa ris 
Do you remem be ? 

Y oe said Mr 8 gton 
sternly. 
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“Well, gentlemen, the—the woman is in 
this house at the present moment. Her 
name is Felice!’ 

Mr. Barrington frowned to hide the start 
this announcement caused him. 

**Felice,"’ continued the signor suavely. 
she knows the truth. Send for ber and ask 
her if Godfrey Knighton and Miss Iris’ 
mother were married, and ifso, by whom, 
and—where, end for her.” 

“Nol!” exclaimed Clarence passionately; 
‘(Mise Irie shall not be subjected to such an 
Outrage! What, ask a servant such a ques- 
tion?’’ 

“Servant, yes, but her mother’s sister!’’ 
murmured the signor smootbly, 

“It is a lie!” exclaimed Clarence. 

The signor shrugged his shoulderr, 

“His lordship bas all the obstinacy of 
the English,” he said resignedly. ‘You 
will not send for her?—then I will! I have 
borne wnuch et his lordsbip's hand, my pa- 
tience inexhausted. I, Baptiste, have been 
called a liar! Good! I will prove that I 
have spoken the truth, and then—” he 
gianced darkly at Clarence—‘‘his lordship 
and J will settle matters.” 

He glided towards the bell, but Mr. Bar- 
rington caught bis arm. 

“Wait!” he maid; “I—l must have time 
wo consider. J will not bave the woman 
gent for,” 

The signor sank back into his seat and 
shrugged his shoulders, 

Good!” be sald, ‘Tben it shail be as I- 
suggest. We will say no more about this 
littie romance, We will hush it up. Eh? 
ig it not so? Misa Iris shall take the gold 
and lands, and my Lord Coverdale shall 
remain a pauper as before, Is that not 
mor" 


There was silence; an awful silence, then 
before Mr. Herrington could speak the 
words upon his lips, the curtains were 
drawn aside, there stood Iris, as white as 
death, ber dark, beautiful eyes glowing 
with anguish and agony. Beside her, and 
held by the arm In the tight, steel like greap 
of Iris's hand was Felice. 

The apparition, for it seemed nothing less, 
atrack the three inen with disinay, 

Mr. Barrington sank back in his chair; 
the signor half rose, and then fell back with 
an improcation; Clarenoe, after a second of 
stupor, rushed forward; but Iris’ eyen, 
ratherthan any motion she made, rooted 
him to the spot, 

The signor was first to recover his power 
of speech, 

“Poste!” he exclaimed in a low voice, 
“she bas heard all,’’ 

“Miss Koighton—Miss Iris, I implore 
you—” began Clarence, but she silenced 
him with a glance, 

Like a ghost she opened ber lips, and the 
words came slowly, distinotly. 

“Felice is here! Ask her!’’ 

Ricardo's !tps opened, and his teeth 
gieamed, but Mr. Barrington started to his 
feet. 

“No, no, Miss Iris; | beg—I beseech you! 
This story is false,—utterly false!’’ 

“Ask her!’ came the words again, and 
the beautiful girl looked terrible in the love- 
liness of her despair. 

“Tut!” exclaimed Ricardo; “she is right! 
She has heard aii! It is useless to conceal 
anything! Let thetruth beknown! Shall 
lask her, gentleman?’ 

Mr. Barrington inade a gesture of de- 
spairing assent, 

Clarence could neither speak or move; he 
could only gaze with terror and pity on 
the beautiful girl who stood like a thing of 
stone tn the doorway. 

“T will ask her,” said the signor. 
nora, your name ia Corsini, 
so?’’ 

The woman stood perfectly imimoveable, 
her face white and set, her eyes hidden. 

They waited. But not a sound came trom 
her lips, ' 

“Answer!” said Iris, and her voice 
sounded as if it came from a distance, 
through a mist. 

“Tt is,”’ was the response, 

The signor glanced triumphantly at the 
other two men. 

“Signora Corsini, you have heard the 
story | felt compelled to tell these gentie- 
men; you can comprehend bow mnch de- 
pends upon it? Tell the truth and shame 
the evil one! Isthis young lady the daugh- 
ter of Floretta Corsini or not?’ 

Silence profound. 

“Answer!” came Lris’ voice again. 

‘She is,’’ dropped like ice from the set 
lips. 

Again the signor shot a malicious glance 
from his black eyes, 

“Good! Now then: Were Mr. Godfrey 
Knighton and this Floretta Corsini man 
and wife, or 

The silence that fell was 


“Sig- 
is that not 


not 


like that of death, 


wo ene 0g tat 
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Clarence’s face, and the old lawyer actually 
trem bled. 

“Remember!” said the signor, shaking 
hia forefinger. ‘Remember how much de- 
pends on your answer. Felice, if it should 
be found that this adorable young lady is 
not Mr. Knighton’s lawftal daughter, then 
she loses all her wealth, and is—bah!—a 
pegger!—a pauper! Reflect, and speak 
truly.”’ 

Felice stood with downcast eyes and set 
teeth. 

“Answer!” came Iris’ voice again. 

‘They were not!” said Felice hoarsely. 

The signor opened his lips and flashed 
bia gleaming teeth upon the two men. 

“Soh!” he said. “Who lies now?’ 

Mr. Barrington moved towards the two 
women. 

“Is what you say the truth—the truth?” 
he demanded almost inaudibly. 

‘It is the truth!” said the woman dog- 
gedly. 

Iris staggered and flung her hands be 
fore her eyes, and Clarence rushed for- 
ward, but with a gesture Iris put him back, 
and with uncertain, faltering steps moved 
back and the curtain tell, 

Felice made a movement as if to toliow 
her, then stopped, and the dividing curtain 
left herin the library with the others be- 
fore she was aware of it. 

“You—you say that this is true!”’ deman- 
ded Mr. Barrington scarcely above his 
breath. ‘You know that this will ruin— 
ruin—your mistress!” 

“I know it!’ she said evasively. 

“It is a lie! I say it still!” exclaimed 
Olarence. ‘‘This woman isan accomplice 
of this man’s! They are both in league to- 
gether!” 

Felice shot a reproach ful glance from her 
dark eyes. 

“It is an evidentiy obvious plot!” be con- 
tinued, ‘'I say send for the police! Yea, 
send for the police! Who is this man, and 
where does he come from? It isa plot, a 
conspiracy. Let me go to Miss Iris!” and 
he turned towards the door, 

As be did 80, and before he could reach 
it, someone knocked, the door opened, and 
athick-set man witha keen, shrewd face 

entered. 

There was a momentary contusion, and 
covered by it the signor rose softly and 
stepped behind the curtains, but before he 
could reach the door, Felice quickly locked 
and stepped between him and it. 


“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,’ said 
the man. ‘But, | wish to see Mr, Barring- 
ton,’’ ‘ 

“My name is Barrington,’’ said the law- 
yer hurridly. ‘But I am engaged—I can- 
not see you now.”’ 

“I beg you'll excuse me, sir,’’ said the 
man, respectiully but firmly. “My name 
is Grimford; you have Sheard of it, 1 dare. 
say——’’ 

“The detective?’ said Mr. Barrington, 
“I cannot attend to you. I am seriously 
engaged.’’ 

The man bowed, 

“I am very sorry, sir; {shall not keep 
you a minute. I have a warrant for a man 
I want——”’ 

“T cannot attend to you!"’ repeated Mr. 
Barrington. 

“And lam informed that he isin this 
house!”’ said the detective gently but firm- 
ly. ‘He isa slippery customer, aud J] am 
anxious to gethim. If you will give me 
permission to make a search——.”’ 

‘'There is no one here!" 

‘‘] think he is here, sir!’’ said the detect- 
ive persistently. °‘He was traced here an 
hour ago by one of the loca! police——”’ 
‘He is not here!” said Mr. Barrington 
impatiently. ‘Go, if you please; I am en- 
gaged!’’ 

The detective bowed respectfully, and 
turned to the door. 

But at that moment Felice glided out. 

“Stop!” she said. 

The man pulled up and faced her. 

“The man you want is here!” she said 
between her teeth. ‘le isin there,” and 
she pointed to the inner room. 

The detective sprang at the curtains like 
a hound unleashed. There was the sound 
of a struggle, and then in a moment or two 
the detective appeared, dragging the signor 
after bim. 

Mr. Barrington and Clarence stared in 
amazement, 

“This is my man, gentlemen,” said the 
detective quietly, but flushed and hot with 
the struggle. 

‘Signor Ricardo!’’ exclaimed Mr, Bar- 
rington. 

Tbe detective amiled. 

‘*That’s one of his names, | daresay, sir. 
Yes, he’s our man. Forgery and embes- 
ziement is the charge, Mr. Barrington. I 
felt sure that he was. here, for one of my 





The perspiration stood in large dr ps on 


mén tracked him an hour ago."’ 


The signor glared round, his face white, 
all his teeth showing. 

The detective had been none too gentle; 
the signor’s collar was hanging in a dilapi- 
dated fashion from bis neck. 

“Forgery and embezzlement!” said Mr. 
Barrington. 

“Yes, sir, forgery of Italian bank-notes. 
They wired to us from the other side, Bat 
we shouldn’t have caught him so easily but 
for information we got from a lady in this 
house—a Mra, Felice—she put meon the 
scent.’’ 

The signor turned his glaring eyes and 
gleaming teeth in the direction of Felice, 
who stood with pale, set face and down- 
cast eyes, as ifshe had no part or lot in the 
proceedings. ~ 

“Soh!” he hissed. ‘It was you, was it? 
It was you who set the bloodhoundson my 
track?’’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, and asingle giance of 
hatred and revenge gieamed in her black 
eyes, ‘It was!!’’ 

“Good!’ he hissed. “TI will remember! 
Tit for tat, eh? Youcan send meto gaol, 
Felice, but you can’t put your dainty young 
mistress back in the place! have thrust her 
from, eh?” 

Felice’s face remained set and impas- 
sive. 

“Take bim away,” said Mr. Barring- 
ton. 

“Come along, Mr. Ricardo,’ said the de- 
tective. ‘I expect this is not the only thing 
you are wanted for!”’ 

Signor Ricardo looked round with a 
malicious smile. 

“Wait!” he hissed. ‘‘Wait and see! Bap- 
tiste Ricardo will win the game yet!’’ 

And with this enigmatical threat he was 


dragged off. 


CHAPTER XIV, 
HE shadow that had darkened Iris’ life 
T had taken unto itself shape, and its form 
and name was—Shame! 

She who had regarded herselfas a Knigh- 
ton, as one of the proud race which stood 
firstand foremost in the country, was a 
nameless orphan, against whom the world 
was free to point the finger of scorn;—that 
world which had hitherto bestowed its 
homage upon her and, 80 to speak, knelt at 
her feet! 

Some girls would have given away to 
tears and hysterics; Iris shed no tear, ut- 
tered no cowplaint, 

Slowly, and like one moving in a dream, 
she went up totheirroom. As she passed 
through the hall, she looked up at the long 
line of family portraits, 

How often she had stood and gazed at 
them and gone over in her mind the history 
of the past, in which 80 many of them had 
taken a great and noble part; bow often her 
heart had throbbed with the thought that 
she was one of them, a Knighton of Knigh- 
ton and Beverly. 

It seemed to her now, that the faces were 
mocking and gibing at her as an impostor 
and usurper, and that one and all cried 


out: : 
“You are none of us,—you have no part 


nor lot with us; begone!’’ 

When she resched her room—the very 
luxuriance of which seemed to upbraid her 
—she sank on toachair, and covering her 
tace with her hands, strove to realize the 
awtul blow which had befallen her, 

She did not doubt the truth of Ricardo’s 
statement; she knew that Felice wouid have 
been only too glad to give the lie. 

No, it wastrue! She was the daughter of 
shame and reproach, without name or abi- 
ding place; a thing for the world to scoff, 
condemn: in a word—an outcast! 

This beautiful place, this Knighton with 
its fine acres and farms and woods, it was 
hers no longer. 

Whose was it? 

. As the question rose to her mind, acrim- 
son glow poured all over her face, 

Mr. Barrington said that if the will could 
not be found, all—everything, house, and 
fands, and money;—would go to Heron 
Coverdale! 

Heron Coverdale!—the man whose life 
she had saved, the man whom she had met 
and spoken with, and whose faceand voice 
still haunted her! 

It was his now, and he would be master 
here. He would know that the girl he had 
spoken with, was herseif,—know the story 
of her shame! 

Strange asit may seem, this was the bard-. 
est thought of ail! That he, who had trea-: 
ted her with respect and reverence, should 
know that she was without a name, and 
under a cloud of shame, was almost unen- 
durable! 

What would he say—think? He was lord 
of Knighton now, and he would perhape 


want to offer her money,—this thought 





stung her like the cut of a whip, and she 





sprang to her feet and fell to pacing the 
room wringing her hands, 

The door opened, and Felice entered the 
room. 

She stood looking at the beautiful gir! in 
her agony for a moment in silence, then she 
stretched out her hands humbly and plead. 
ingly. 

“Forgive mé, Miss Iris!” she murmur. 
ed. 

Iris turned and confronted her with ¢ 

wild gaze. 
“Is it you? Forgive you! For what? 
What wrong bave you done me? You were 
forced to speak the truth! it wastime. / 
have been a living lie too long,—too long! 
But—”’ and her hands worked together 
‘‘why did you not tell me before, why was 
1 kept in ignorance? Oh, Heaven, it | 
could only die!’ 

Felioe’s lips quivered, 

‘fYou would never have known but for 
that man!’ she said in a quick, panting 
way. “I badsworn nottotell you. It my 
master had left a will, as he said he would, 
all would have been well! Whereis the 
will?” 

“Will! will! What does it matter? Would 
it have given me back my name, my honor 
my place in the world? No; my tather—” 
she winced and trembled at the word—‘the 
was right! Why should I who have no 
name, take this house and the place where 
an honorable raca have lived for centuries? 
No, he was right,—right, right! I am a 
na weless outcast.’’ 

Iris fell to pacing toand fro again for a 
tew minutes, then stopped. 

‘Where is this man Ricardo? Bring him 
tome! 1 wantto know everything, every- 
thing!’ 

Felice’s eyes shot fire and her teeth click- 
ed. 

“Ricardo!” she said witha kind of hiss 
in ber voice. “He will not trouble you for 
some years to come, signorina! He is in the 
hands ofthe police! It was [ who gave 
them the information. I warned him! He 
will not trouble you, Miss Iris, Ob, be 
calm, and—and don’t break my heart!” and 
she threw herself on her knees at Iris’ 
feet. 

Iris looked down at her with a dull 
frown. 

‘‘My heart is broken already!’ she said 
in a cold voice. ‘‘Sroken, broken!’ and 
she trembled from head to foot. 

There came a knock at the door, and 
Felice, opening it, saw Mr. Barrington. 

“J want tospeak to your mistress,” he 
said, and went in. 

Iris stopped in her frenzied walk and 
looked at him enquiringly. 

“My dear young lady,’’ he said, and his 
voice was grave and solemn; “I have ven- 
tured tointrude upon you because I feel 
that not a moment should be lost, Are you 
well enough—able—to listen to me?’ 

Iris made a gesture with her hand, and 
Felice stole trom the room. 

“Miss Knighton—” began the lawyer, 
but Iris stopped him with a gesture, 

“I am not Miss Knighton!’ she said. 
“You forget! 1 have noright to that name 
at all!’’ 

‘Pardon me!” he said quickly. “You 
have every right to it as far as is proved at 
present. You are Godfrey Knighton’s 
daughter and heiress‘as far as we know. 
We have only the word of a suspected crim- 
inal—who is in the hands of the police,—-and 
Felice, who may be his confederate to the 
‘contrary.’’ 

Iris sank into achair, and sat with clasped 
hands and bowed head. 

“No,” she said in a low voice; “Felice is 
not a confederate. She spoke the truth. | 
can trust and believe her.” 

“You may, but the law wiil not,’ sald 
Mr. Barrington. “I implore, 1 beseech 
you, my dear young lady, not togive away 
to despair! That there is some mystery re 
specting your birth, I admit; but 1 say 
that, until the worse is proved, the best 
ho) d’s good, and until Lord Coverdale hs 
proved that—that you are not entitled to 
cousider yourself the lawful daughter of 
your father you have no right--no one has 
any right—to throw any doubt on the fact!” 

{ris snuddered. 

“Felice!” she said. ‘Felice has said #0! 
She would have died rather than admitit 
but I forced her. Oh, it is true,—true,— 
tree!’ 

“{ aay nothing is true untilit is proved,” bé 
said, solemnly. “And I want you to walt 
and—and keep up your heart until I bave 
made enquiries into this strange story: 
This man, Ricardo, has been arrested 0D & 
criminal charge. What reliance can 
placed on bis acoount of the affair? As your 
legal adviser, I say I have every right™ 
treat this story with contempt. 

Iris raised her pale face and looked at 
him, 

“Why have you not found the marriag® 
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certificate?”’ she said, in a hollow voice. 
“Why did my father never mention my 
mother tome? Her name never passed his 
lips! Why did he turn pale and tremble 
when this man Ricardo came here, and 
why did he not want me to listen to him? 
And Felice! She is my mother’s sister! 
And she says that—that whai this man told 
you was true!”’ 

Mr. Barrington’s eyes fell. 

“At least,’’ he said, “will you not wait 
until 1 make inquiries before deciding that 
this story is true?’ Remember how much 
depends upon it. If there had been a will 
aaa" 

Iris rose and confronted him, white and 
statuesque. 

“Jf there had been a will, and I had 
been left ;mistress; here, and I had known 
of—of this, do you think [ would have 
touched a penny, claimed an acre? No! 
This belongs not to a nameless girl, born 
in shame; but to the rightiul owner! 1 
would not have touched a penny of it!” 

Mr. Barrington bit his lip, 

“You may be right or wrong, I under- 
stand and honor your feelings, Miss K nigh- 
ton,” he said; “and I willsay no more, I 
only ask that you will do nothing until I 
make inquiries into the truth of this story. 
Will you promise me that?’’ 

‘s] will promise nothing,” she said; al- 
most wildly. ‘‘I cannot tell what I shall 
do! My brain is in a whirl! My heart 
seems broken!” 

Lawyer ashe was, Mr. Barrington was 
ata lossfor words. lt was terrible too seé 
the effect the blow had had on the proud 
and beautiful girl. 

‘‘Miss Knighton,” he said brokenly, “I 
was your father’s legal adviser, and I am 
proud to be able to add, friend. I do hope 
that you will trust me, and that you will 
do nothing without honoring me by con- 
sulting me. 

Izis shook her head, 

‘+1 cannot say what I shall do,”’ she said 
despairfully; “I am alone in this world, 
homeless, nameless——"’ 

“No!” he said solemnly. 
ing has been proved.” 

“To me, all seems proved,”’ she said, 
bitterly. a 

“But not to me! Itis my duty to dis- 
credit everything to your disadvantage, 
Miss Knighton, and I shall set about to 
prove that this man’s story is false.” 

If he had stayed for an hour there was 
no more to besaid, and he went quietly 
out 

As he did so Clarence Montacute passed 
in. 

He came in so quietly that Iris did not 
hear him, and, thinking herself alone, had 
thrown berself upon the couch, her head 
buried in the cushion, and when he ap- 
proached her, and gently spoke her name, 
she started and exclaimed: 

‘*You, Lord Montacute?”’ 

‘Yes, itis 1!’ said Olarence, ‘Forgive 
me, Miss Iris, but I feit that I must come!’’ 

She sat with ber white face averted from 
him; ber hands clasped in her lap. 

“Why have you come?” she asked in a 
hard, manner. “I should have thought 
that all honorable men—and women too— 
would have shunned me now.” 

Poor Clarence’s face crimsoned, and his 
heart throbbed. 

“Oh, how little you know mel!’ he said 
eagerly, sadiy. “ZJshun you! Miss Iris, 
it you knew! But I didn’t come to speak 
of myself. I came to ask you to come 
home with me to my mother.’’ 

He stopped, for Iris had turned her eyes 
upon him with a look of despair and bit- 
lerness, 

“To your mother?” she repeated. ‘Do 
you think Lady Montacute would permit 
me, knowing who and what I am, to cross 
her threshold?” 

His face grew pale. 

“] think, and know my mother too well 
to feel sure that she would feel honored by 
you as a guest,”’he said; then he went on ina 
tone of deep feeling, which not even his 
slurred “r’s” and thick ‘‘w’s’’ could de- 
tract. 

“Oh, Miss Iris, you know that I don’t be- 
lieve in this stupid story! You know that 
I wouldn’t believe it even ifiteame with 
proot, hard to disprove, but this only came 
from a vile scoundrel. But if it were 
proved to be true, do you think it would 
make any difference to me in my feelings 
towards you, but I thiak I must speak and 
tell you. Miss Iris, you know that I have 
loved you, that I love you most dearly and 
truly—’’ 

Iris made a gesture as if to silence him, 
but he went on,— 

“Only a few days before your father— 
who was my friend, and whom I loved — 
before he died, I came to him and told him 
that I loved you, and begged hard that he 
would let metryandwin you. And—and 


‘As yet noth- 


though he asked me to wait, he said there 
was noone to whom he would more wil- 
lingly give you tham to me! Miss Iris, 
whatI feltthen I feel now—yes, and ten 
times more deeply and strongly. i love 
you!’ 

Iris rose, pale and trembling, her hand, 
grasping the back of the couch. 

“You—you say this, knowing all?’ she 
breathed amazedly. 

“I say this, knowing all that this man 
has said,” he returned, with a fervent look, 
“and [ would not have said it now but for 
what he has said. 1 would have waited, as 
I have waited. But 1 come now and tell 
you that I love you—I ask you tobe my 
wite to prove to you that I believe nothing 
of this scoundrel’s story; that I still think 
you the honored daughter of my dear oid 
friend!”’ 

Iris trembled like a leaf. 

“And—and—suppose, instead of this 
man’s story being faise, it should prove to 
be true?’ she murmured brokenly. 

Clarence’s face flushed. 

“Even if it should be true, it would make 
mo difference to me,’”’ he said boldly and 
simply. “I love you—you, Miss Iris, and 
it is you I would marry! Why—” be went 
on impetuously—“‘I remember your father 
asking me that question—asking me if it 
wasn’t Miss Knighton of the Revels I want- 
ed to marry, and I told him that if you 
were plain Miss Smith or Miss Brown, I 
should love you as truly and just as deep- 
ly!" 

Iris covered her eyes with her dainty lit- 
tle hands, 

His simple words went straight to her 
heart, and, for the first time, the tears wel- 
led to her hot, burning eyes; then she start- 
ed avif he had struck her. 

“He asked you that!” she said swiftly. 
“He asked you —oh, don’t you see—” and 
her voice roae in a wail of despair—‘don’t 
you see why he would not consent?—why 
he put you offf—and why he asked you that 
question? Oh, Heaven itistrue, true, true!’’ 
and she flung herself on the couch. 

Clarence turned pale. He bad not seen 
the significance of thesquire’s question un- 
til this moment. 

‘Miss lris,” he said brokenly; ‘‘even if 
it be true, I say what I have said! I love 
you—be my witfe!’’ 

Iris raised her head. 

“What!” she exciaimed. ‘Be your wife! 
Do you think I would tike advantage of 
your love for me. to drag you down in the 
gutter to which I have tallen—from which 
I sprang? I, a nameless girl, born in shame 
and dishonor, the wife of the Earl cof Mon- 
tacute! Oh, how little you know me! What 
do you think your mother, the world, 
would say if I consented to let you make 
such asacrifice? What would my own heart 
and conscisnce say? Oh, Lord Montaeute, I 
know how good, and true, and noble you 
are, but I would rather die than do this! 
But—but—”’ her voice broke, and the tears 
cameslowly in great drops that rolled down 
her white face—‘‘I thank you! I am grate- 
full Believe that—I am grateful! I—1 shall 
never forget the words you bave spoken, 
the—the offer you have made! Never, 20 
never!” 

‘Accept my offer!’”’ he said imploringly, 
eagerly. ‘Don’t—don’t send me away, 
Iris. For the sake of old times, for the 
sake of the old friendship between us, don’t 
send me away. Ob, if you knew how mad- 
ly I love you! Why, I bave thought of no 
one but you ever since | was a boy. Every 
day and every night I have looked on you 
as my tuture wife. My mother knows 
what my hope has been, your father knew, 
and you—you cannot fail to have seen it! 
Don’t send me away, Iris! The world!— 
what dol care whatitsays? Youare my 
wor!d!” 

In his imploring earnestness he sank on 
his knee beside the couch and caught her 
hand. 

Iris looked down at his pale face and ar- 
dent eyes with a sad shadow in her own, 
and slowly drew her white hand trom his 
grasp. 

“] must send you away,’’ she said al- 
most inaudibiy. ‘This—thistrouble that 
has come upon mé, no one can help me to 
bear it,—I must bear it alone!”’ 

‘Let me sbare it with you, Iris,’’ he en- 
treated. ‘See,now! If you will be my wife, 
nothing matters; the Revels can go,—we 
sbali not want it,—and for the rest, you 
wil be the Countess of Montacute——”’ 

“No, nol’? she broke in sadly, and des 
pairtully. “You ao not know what it is 
you ask!’’ 

“Jris, do not be cruel to me,’’ he plead- 
ed. 





“Orael? I am kinder to yuu than you are | 
| to yourseif!”’ she said, the tears trickling | 
down her face I cannot, wi % accent | 


| the sacrifice you offer!’ 
Clarence’s face turned white. 





“Tell me,” hesaid, ‘Is it because you 
do not love me, Iris?” 

Her face flushed, but she met his gase 
steadily. 

“I cannot lie to you,’’ she said ina low 
voloe. “I do not love you!” 

He winced and his lips quivered. 

“But—bat you mightin time, Iris!’’ he 
pleaded. “I can and will waiti”’ 

“Oh, hush, hush!” abe said in a voice of 
infinite trouble, ‘You do not know what 
it is you are offering! You are offering to 
dishonor your name, you are offering to 
place your coronet on the brow of one who 
is not fitto share the name of one of the 
lowest laborers on your estate! No! I can 
bear no more!” and it seemed indeed as if 
her powers of enduranve were completely 
exhausted. 

“I I will say no more now,” he said in 
a low voloe. “I will wait. I will not take 
your refusal tas final, To-morrow—some 
future time—-’’ he stamimered and paused, 
but blurted out, ‘Iris, to-day, to-morrow, 
next week, all my life, it will be the same 
with me. I shall love youand you only, 
and I skall never marry any other woman 
—never! Remember, whatever happens, 
that [ am still waiting for you to accept ny 
offer, that | am still your friend! You can. 
not refuse to let me remain that! Kemem- 
ber!’’ 

And with that he left her. 

(TO BB OONTINUSBD. | 
a ee 


OLD-Timgs Lovgs LEeTTERs.—In an old 
book, dated 1820, there is the following 
very curious love epistie, It affords an ad- 
mirable play upon words:— 

‘MA DAME,—Most worthy of admiration! 
After long consideration and much medita- 
tion on tue great reputation you possess in 
the nation, I havea strong inclination to 
become your relation. On your approba- 
tion of the declaration, | shall make pre- 
paration to remove my situation to a more 
convenient station, to profess my adimira- 
tion, and ifsuch oblation is worthy of ob- 
servation and can obtain commiseration, 
it will be an aggrandisation beyond all 
calculation of the joy and exultation of 
yours, “Sans DIsSSIMULATION,” 

The following is the still more curious 
answer:— 

“S1r,—1 persued your oration with much 
deliberation at the great infatuation of your 
imagination to show such veneration on so 
slight a foundation. But after examina- 
tion and much serious contemplaticn, | 
supposed your animation was the fruit of 
recreation or had sprung from ostentation 
to display your education by an odd enu- 
meration, or rather multiplication, of words 
of the same termination, though of great 
variation in each respective signification. 
Now, without disputation, your laborious 
application in so tedious an occupation de- 
serves commendation, and, thinking imita- 
tion a sufficient gratification, I am, without 
hesitation, yours, 

“MARY MODERATION,”’ 
—_—_——?> oe” 

THE SaInTs.—St. Joseph, spouse of the 
Virgin Mary, is the patron of the universal 
church, 

St. Pancras ia the patron of childhood. 

St. Aloysius isthe patron of youth, purity 
and students, 

St. Agnes is the patron of maidens. 

St. Monica is the patron of matrons, 

St. Maxima is the patron of virgins and 
wives, 

St. Vincent de Paul is the patron of char- 
ities. 

St. Camillus is the patron of hospitals, 

St. Sabine is invoked against gout and 
rbeumatism. 

St. Apollonia is invoked against tooth- 
ache. 

St. Benedict Joseph is invoked against 
lightning. 

St. Koch is invoked against contagious 
diseases. 

St. Karbara is invoked for the last sacra- 
ments. 

St. Blase prevents and cures sore throats. 

St. Sebastian is the patron of soldiers, 

St. Hubert is the patron of tue hunters. 

St. Thomas Aquinas is the patron of the 


schools. 
—__ ——2 

WHISTLE S1igNas.— Valuable informa- 
tion for stopping a train: The followin 
whistie signals, taken from the “Standar 
Code,”’ are in use on a majority of Amert- 
can railroada, Explanation: O means short 
quick sound;— means long sound: 

Apply brakes, stop, ©, 

Release brakes, start, OO. 


Back, OOO. 

Highway crossing signal, —— 0, or OO, 

Approaching stations, — blast lasting five 
seconds. 

Call for switchman, OO O09. 


Oattle on track, 

Train bas parted 

Yor fuel, ODVUOQO0OO0O 

Bridge or tunnel warning, OO 
Fire alarm,—OOOO. 

Wil take side-track,— =, 





Bric-a- Brac, 


Tus Suesr Stsacen—A man stole « 
sheep in Mitcham, in Surrey; England, one 
day in November, 1762. He tied its bind 
loge t gether and put them over his fore- 
bead to carry itaway. In getting over the 
gaie, however, the sheep, it is thought, 
struggled, and bya sudden spring slipped 
hie feet down to bis throat. For in the 
morning they were found, the sheep bang- 
ing on one side of the gate and the man dead 
on the other. 

Manon. —To March, more than any other 
month, we must look for indications of what 
the coming barves will be. Dry weather 
foretel| good things. You wil! not need to 
be reminded of the well-known old saying 
that “A peck of Maroh dust is worth a 
king’s ransom,”’ or, as it is in another 
version, giving a much larger measure, 
“A bushel of March dust is worth a king's 
ransom.’’ Which is right, peck or bushel? 
Another old jingle says: ‘A March with- 
out water, dowers the hind’s daughter.”’ 

Rin@s.—Tradition tells us that the first 
of these mystio circles was invented by 
Prometheus and forged by Tubal Cain, An 
Arabian legend relates how King Solomon 
possessed a magic ring that he once upon a 
time dropped inadvertently into the sea, 
wherupon his wisdom immediately abated, 
so that for forty days he sbatained from ad- 
ministering justice, At the end of that 
time the missing jewel was found in a fish 
and restored to the monarch who straight- 
way became more exceeding wise, and con- 
tinued eo till the end of bis days. 


PiagB0Ns.—Pigeon-honses arg exceeding- 
ly common in Persia as they are in all parts 
of Palestine, In the latter country almost 
every house has its cote, those of the 
wealthy being built up witb a number of 
eartherr jars, which are roofed over, Each 
jar is supposed to accomodate a pair of pig- 
eons, and many such exist in England. 
Olouds of birds may be seen over the fields, 
those of diflerent owners flocking together. 
In short Palestine is a country of pigeons, 
and in traveling together one can fully ap- 
preciate the great number ot references to 
these birdsin the Soriptures, 


A Quggn's DiInnear— What Queen Eliz- 
abeth had for dinner we cannot only guess; 
but it is not likely her English suvjects 
had mucb variety of vegetable food. Shaks- 
peare has plenty to say about venison and 
capons and beef. Hesays very little about 
vegetables, We have the line, ‘And 
greasy Joan doth kele the pot’”’ that is put 
the kele in the pot—kele being the cole- 
wort of the Saxons, who called the month 
ot Febuary Sprout-kele, at the time when 
their great pottage herb began to sprout. 
But it would seem almost as if vegetables 
had not yet made their way into the nation- 
al diet. 


THk Sworp or RoOLAND.—Durandal or 
Durindina, the celebrated sword of Roland, 
fashioned for him by the fairies, who en- 
dued it with all the wondertul qualities 
Arioato tells us that it once belonged to 
Hector, It was the object of as much 
devotion, the cause of as much fighting as 
any flesh-and-blood heroines, and is always 
mentioned with epithets qualifying it as 
“the noble,” ‘the trne,’’ the brave.”’ Among 
other things the hero, by its aid, cut bis 
way struight through the Pyrenees into 
Spain, the mighty gsp in the rocks, known 
as the ‘Pass of Roland,” still remaining to 
show the truth of story. 

UnOOsERS OF THE DEaD.—Meoaning these 
words, the Valkyries, in Norse mythology, 
are the attendant inaidens of Odin, at once 
amazons and prophetesses, who had the 
power of con verting themselves into swans, 
and in this form hovered over battlefields 
and selected trom among the slain those 
whom they wished should consort with 
themin Valhalia. Ip some of theirfeatures 
they clearly recail the) Mohammadan 
houris, in other respects they are closely 
akin to the Hindu apsars, or gandbarvas, 
andthe nymphs and nerelids of classical 
mythology. Modern mythologists are dis- 
posed to class all together as personifica- 
tions of the clouds, 

NaTURBR’S VARIETY.—Nature presenta a 
curious variety in stomachs, A plant per- 
forms both the functions of digesting and 
that of breathing with its leaves. Some 
plants, like the Venus fly-trap of Carolina, 
make a veritable stomach out of thetriéaves 
—catch flies and other insecta, and then di- 
gest them. In some lower orders found in 
the Southern seas, one organ performe the 





duty of stomach, lungs and heart. Some 
still more iowly creaturés pussess n< 
gan which may be called a stoma 4 
yot aré capandie [ produ gas na 
1 poD tne spot whenever one ls needed 

| eat, sleep, and digest, seem to beits sole 


purpose in lle. 
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REMORSE, 
BY SUSIE M, BEAT, 


**O bush you your song,’' | pettishly cried, 
**l'm Ured te ceath of that same old measure,’' 
Quick as « fash the sweet notes died, 

Struck by the whip of my diepleasure, 

A sudden cioud on the sunny face, 

A look of sorrow and pained disgrace. 


‘(slog me that song, my dariing,’' | weep, 

**l'm sick with the longing to hear it once more,’ 

Mut the s\iliness ls silently suliemniy deep, 

No waveof sound comes from death's dead shore, 

The votee that I chided, forever le stilied 

And l with remoree am eternaily flied, 
ee 


A GOLDEN PRIZE. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
VaRooR,” “BY CROOKED PATHA,”’ 
‘SHRATHED IN VELVET,”’ 

ETO., BTO., BTO, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ATE had put her work aside, butsbe 

did not goto bed; ashe felt that she 

could not do #o until Jessie returned; 
Dus she excuanged her dress for a ar 
gown and satand waited, and, being tire 
she fell as.eep, and dreamed that she an 
Desmond were shut up in a dark and dis. 
mal dungeon, together, yet separated by 
some intangible barrier, and that Jess came 
to them and set the.n free to fail into each 
other's ars, 

it was a strapges*od a vivid dream, and 
she woke with a start to find Jess standing 
over her. 

“Oh, Jeaa!’’ ane exclaimed, sitting up- 
right, and panting @ little. “You have come 
back! I am #o giad; I have been very anx- 
jous! Why, what has happened?” for 
Joan's face was all aglow,and her eyes beam- 
ing with a strange, wild expression of 
triumph. 

She flung ber bat and jacket from her,and 
sank down beside K ate. 

“The something I have been waiting for 
a0 Long has happened, I have found him, 
Katel’ 

“Found him?"’ echoed Kate. 

“*Yos,” she said, “the wan who left ineso 
long ago, the man who has made tne hate 
all mankind because of his treachery and 
deceit. I have found him, and I sbail get 
justioe.”’ 

“1 am #o glad," wuriured Kats, in her 
entiest voice, ‘So very glad, dear Joss! I 
on’t know all your aad story, but I can 

guess, I can imagine, and oh, Jess, 1 am #0 
giad you have found him! And now yoa 
will be happy—at las!"’ 

Jeas rose and went slowly to the win- 
dow. 

‘Happy?’ she sald feverishly, 
knows? Perhaps! It depends upon him. 
Yea, I will be happy if he will let me! I 
loved him onoe, and the feeling may come 
back!’ 

“Oh, yes, it willl—it will!” said Kata 
“How could anyone love and lose tbe power 
of loving once and for always? It must 
be!’’ 

“Do you think #0?” said Jess moodily. 
‘“To-night, when I saw him, 1 felt that I 
hated him rather than loved him! I thought 
of all the misery he caused me, and the 
pig yt suspense and the despair, and— 
yes, | hated him! But he shail marry me,” 
she said, witha return of her oid fierce- 
ness, ‘“Heshal!l marry ne whether I hate 
bim or love him, whether he is a mere no- 
body or a duke!’’ 

‘‘] hope he is a duke, for your aake,’’ said 
Kate, going to her. and putting her arm 
round her waist, ‘‘You would makea grand 
duchess, Jom."’ 

“Should 1?" she said, scanning Kate’s 
beautiful face with half-suspicion. “Are 
you laughing at me?”’ 

‘‘Leughing at you—and at such a time!” 
said Kate ey a rg pe 

‘And you think I might pass fora lady; 
that in time | might learn to be something 
like you?” said Jess, with restless wistful- 
ness, ‘Since you have been here I have 
felt the difference between us; yes, though 
2 have treated me as an equal, and been 

ind and gentie with me even in my worst 
fits, | know the difference; but do you 
think, if 1 tried bard, Kate, that I could 
learn to be a lady, so that if the man who 
inarried ine was aswell, he would not be 
ashamed of me?’’ 

“The wan who would be ashamed of you, 
Jesa, would 08 too low for anything, be- 
neath any woman's notice,” said Kate, 
quietly. ‘Vy boever he is, he ought to, and 
will be, proud of you,’’ she added, looking 
at the bandso:ine softened to-night as 
it had never been resince Kate knew 
it; ‘and you will be very happy. Yes,Jeas, 
the — ane bas reached ite turning; the 
dark clouds are rolling away, and the sun 
is showing itself. Ah, Jeas, 1 hope that it 
will shine on you with all the splendor and 
— of Joy and happiness for many a 


“Who 


Sue turned asshe spoke, forthe warmth 
of her words, anc, perhaps,the thought that 
for herself no sun could shine, brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

Jeas let ber go without a word, and stood 
looking Out at tbe night, thinking of the 
past and the future, 

At last, with something like a sigh, she 
began to put the room straight, as was her 
custom before going Ww bed. . 

As she did s0,she saw aalip of paper lying 
on the ground beside the chair in whici 
Kate had been altting, and 
gtooped and picked it up. 


sbeentiv. she 


























Thinking that it was something that had 
dropped m Kate’s pocket when she 
changed her dress, she put itonthe table, 
and was turning out the lamp, when sbe 
paueed, 

“Why should I go to bed?” she mur- 
mured, “I could not sleep, and I should 
think and think till 1 went mad!”’ 

At ten o’clock she was to meet the nan— 
her dear old lover, ber future hus- 
band, 

Nbe conld not go without telling Kate, 
without leaving some message,and she 
would have to make eperations which 
would necemsitate her ving the house, 
perbaps before Kale was awake, 

She would write and tell her what she 
was going to do, and that Kate was to re- 
main there till she, Jess, came back. 

“Dear Kate,” she murmured; “she 
thinks perbaps, that we are to be parted. 
But, no; where ny home is, hers shail 
be!’’ 

She looied about for a pen, found one at 
last, but es to bunt up a piece of paper, 
took up the folded slip she bad placed on 
the table, 

She turned k over,thinking that it might 
be blank on both sides, when she saw, 
witt a start, that it was a marriage certiti- 
cate. 

She was folding itup again quickly, when 
ber eye fell upon one name, 

It was the name of the bridegroom,and it 
seeped to start out from the paper, asif it 
were written In words of fire, 

For a noment she sat holding the paper 
in her handa, her eyes fixed on and yet 
not seeing it, her heart seeming to stand 
atill., 

Then, with a very hoarse cry, she inut- 
tered: 

“I must see it!’’ 

She held it near the lamp. The paper 
fell from her hands, and she rose, white to 
the lips, her black eyes blazing like ardent 
coals. 

“Arthur Oarr-Lyon—Kate Meddon.”’ 

‘Great Heaven!’’ broke from her lips, 
‘*He is ber husband!’’ 

As if she had been atruck,she fell heavily 
tothe ground and hid her face in her 
hands. 

And hour—two—glided by, and sll she 
lay motionless and silent. 

Then she slowly rose, and with 
ing and uncertain feet, went to the 
and opened it, 

The cold air revived her after a tim), and 
with amore certain step she put on her hat 
and jacket. 

Then with averted face, as if she could 
not bring herself to look at it, she took up4 
the certificate and thrust it In tue bosom of 
her drees. 

Her face was white asthe paper, her lips 
setin a straight line; with the dark eyes 
oan above the heavy shadows, she 
looked iike « feminine Nemesis, whose 
avenging Land is stretching forth for her 
victim. 

At the door she paused, and for « mo- 
menta struggle seemed to be going on 
within her; she ended it ” turning back 
and, opening the door of Kate's room, went 
noftly up to the bed, 

Kate was lying asieep with her bead up- 
on her bands, and as Jess bent over her 
she saw that there were tears upon her 
cheek. 

She teant over her, looking st her with 
strange intentness fora moment or two, 
then as if impelled by an impulse too 
strong to be resisted, she toucbed the beau- 
tiful lips with her own; it could scarcely be 
called a kiss, It wes a silent, asolemn fare- 
well, 

Then nolselessly she passed out, and as 
she went she laid her haud upon her 
bosom where the certificate lay, and kept it 
there, 

* sd * oe * 


On the afternoon of that day Nellie stood 
upon the quarry path looking toward the 
station. 

A slight fog was creeping over the land 
from the sea, and in the faint mist her slim, 
girlish figure looked like a ghost. 

From time to time she raised ber hand to 
shield her eyes, then let it drop with a dis- 
appointed and wistful sigh; but presentiy 
the color rose to her pale face, and a tremor 
ran through her, she had heard a step on 
the road below, and had recognized 
it. 

A few noments afterwards Clifford Raven 
came down towards her, 

His head was bent in moody pre-cccuna- 
tion, andit was not until he was close 
eee the ghost-like figure that he saw 
er. 

‘Nellie!’ he said, and his face lit up for 
a moment, then grew overci: uded again, 

“Is there any news?” sne asked timidly, 
though sbe knew by his face what the an- 
swer would be. 

“No, Neliie, none,” hesaid, and he sank 
on to the bank witha weary sigh. “I can- 
not find ber,and 1 have searched—where 
have I notsearcbed? She has disappearea 
as completely as if—’’ he stop and 
concluded almost inaudibly—‘‘she were 
dead!" 

“She is not dead,’’ said Nellie in a low 
voloe, oy she is not dead.’’ 

He rai his eyes to hers, 

“Why do you say that?” 

‘*Recause—I do not know, 1 cannot tell 
you, but I feel that she is not dead, { think 

"* she spoke very slowly and hesitat- 
ae" think I should know if she were 


gcer- 
ndow 


He sighed. 

“I bave searched for her day and night, 
almost without ceasing,’’ he said; “‘and but 
for the few lines she sent me,! think I 
should go mad, Nellie.”’ 

Sbe pat out her hand and touched bis 
timidiy 
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“Something tells me that she is 
cannot explain, but I 
he is not bh her hus- 


mured, 
safe and well, O 
seem to know it. 
~ darkened. 

is en 

“No,” be said almost inaudibly. “I have 
watched him. He has kept his word and 
left her in peace, wherever she is! That is 
the only gleam of light in the darkness. I 
watched him, Nellie; he is worse even than 
we thought, utterly bad and vile. Whenl 
think of him I loathe the name he bears. 
They told me—I saw for myself—that he 
is scarcely ever sober,a gambler, and & 
villain—and she is his wife! Ob, Kate, 
Kate!”’ 

He hid his face in bie hands, and sbe stood 
in silence beside him. 

What good could words, even the wisest 
and most tender, ao in such a case as 
“a tly he looked up. 

resen e loo u 

“Forgive me, Nellie, My grief makes me 
selfish, How good of you to look out for 
me. But Nellie,” and his voice grew anx: 
ious, “you should not beoutin this mist! 
You look ill and tired. Are you ill?” he 
asked in deep concern. 

“No, no,” she said quietly, and a faint 
tinge of color rowe to her pale, trans nt 
face, ‘Iam quite well, quite; but Y wus 
anxious.”’ 

“You mast goin, Nellie,’ he said. “Why 
see, your hand is quite cold,” and he laid 
itin bisown, “All this excitement and 
trouble have tried too severely. Let 
me take you in; I’ll come with you to the 
house,”’ 

“No, no,” she said; ‘you are tired. You 
shall not come up to the house, - Besides, 
your tea will get cold. I thought, some- 
how, that you would come back this .after- 
noon, and Jim has litthe fire,and got Mady 
for you.” 

She did not add that she had prepared for 
his return every afternoon inthesame way, 
but be guessed it. 

He touched her hand with his lips. 

“How ever can I thank you enough for 
ail your goodness to me, and to her, Nei- 
lie?” he said, in a very low and earnest 
voice. 

“You need not,’’ she said simply. 

There was silence for a moment, then she 
said peg 

“IT am going now. Will you not come up 
to the house this evening? It will be bet- 
ter than sitting all alone there and—and 
thinking.” 

He shook his head, 

“Not to-night, Nellie,” he said gruteful- 
ly. “I willcome up and see your father 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow I am going to set 
to work again. 

“On, no, no!” she said: “you must not! 
You must rest! Besides’”’—she paused—"it 
is different now! It is not fitting that you, 
who are——”’ 

“Stop, Nellie,” he said, quietly but firm- 
ly; ‘‘as I have been,so I shall be! I am stili 
Clifford Raven, and shall never be any 
other. I have buried the past, with all its 
hopes and fears,’’ 

She shook her head, 

“We cannot, any of us, dothat,’’ she said 
in a low voice; ‘and something tells me’’— 
she paused—“‘that a brighter time is com- 
ing. Look how the mist is thickening.”’ 

**Yos, and you are out in it,’’ he broke in 
anxiously. 

‘Presently it will get at its worst, and 
then it will clear away. and it will be light 
and brightagain. I—I think it will be so 
with you,Mr. Raven!” her voice grew very 
sweet and low, and yet so sad—so sad; ‘and 
some day you willfind her, and you will 
be happy.”’ 

‘Nellie,’ be said; ‘that is impossible?” 

‘“‘Nothing is impossible! I heard you say 
that one day. Yes, you will be happy; you 
and she,”’ 

He looked at her gratefully. 

“Tt is always for others you are think- 
ing, Nellie,” he said; “what of your- 
seif?’’ 

“Me!"’ she replied, and a faint, sad smile 

d like acloud over ber face. “I am 
nothing, and it does not matter! It is of 
you—of her,” she corrected herself timidly, 
‘that I think; and 1 feel that the time will 
come when you will remember what I said; 
when you and she are together, never to 
part again.”’ 

He rose, and drew her hand through his 
arm. 

‘Heaven bless you, Neilie!’’ he said. 
‘But for you I should have broken down 
entirely—”’ 

‘'Then I have been some use?’”’ she said, 
with a wistful smile. 

“Use! My stater!’’ he murmured. 

She started suddenly. 

‘““W hat was that?’’ she said, with a little 
pant. 

“What?” he said quickly. ‘Why, Neliie, 
I see nothing.”’ 

‘“NorI,’’ she said, breathing heavily. 
“But I heard—there in front———’’ 

“A rabbit,’’ he said. ‘“‘OCome, you arecold 
and ill—I saw it the moment looked at 
you. Why, Nellie, if 7 ill,do you 
think thet f should ever forgive myself? 
Let me draw your shawl round you—this 
mist——”’ 

He took the ends of the shawl and drew 
them t’ghtly, and then witha little start of 
dread, he said— 

‘My child, you have grown thin! What 
have you been doing with yourself while I 
have been away?” 

“Nothing,” she murmured, “only wait- 
ing for you to come back.”’ 

If it had been to save her life, ahe 
could not have helped the piteous littie re- 
proach. 

He looked at her with a sudden sense of 
gulit, 


he said n accents of Keen 


norsee, **i am not worto think- 
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‘*Don’t grieve so—Mr, Raven,’”’ she mur- 


ing about!—not worth——’’ 





Unoonsciously he drew her towards him, 
and fora moment she rested against his 
breast, then she drew back. 

“No, no,” she breathed, “I am nothing— 
it is sahe——”’ 

The words broke off suddenly, and fn 
their place rose from her lips a wild . 
and sne fiung herself upon bis breast again 
with arms outstretched as if to siield 
from some peril. 

At the same instant a strange sound like 
a low whistle cleaved the air, and, with a 
convulsive shudder, her head fell forward 
upon his shoulder, and her arms drooped 
to ber side. 

‘Nellie!’ hecried, “Nellie!” 

Then he knew what had happened, for 
over the hand that eepperted her crept a 
tiny stream of warm blood, 

With acry of agony he caught her to 
him, and ran to the , and with his 
arm stillround her knelt beside the fire, 
and gazed at ber face, distraught with ter- 
ror, and stiil crying in angalshed tones up- 
on ber name. 

Asif the sound of bis voice had power to 
call ber back from the grasp of death, she 
opened her eyes and iooked up at him 
witb—abh, Heaven—such love, such tender- 


ness! 

“Still here?’’ she breathed, faintly and 
painfully. “I thought I was dead, without 
saying good-bye!’’’ 

“Oh, wy child, my chila!’”” he moaned, 
“you shail not die——”’ 

She put her hand up to bis lips, 

“Hush—I am dying; I1—I know that. 
And you—don’t—don’t cry. J am giad! 
giad, giad, glad! I shall sleep now and 
rest. Ob, yes, I am giad.’’ 

Her breath came quicker and more 
heavy, and tne beautiful eyes grew of a 
deep violet as they dwelton his facein a 
wistful intentness, 

“Keep with me,’”’ she murmured; “don’t 
leave me,—it will only be afew minutes, 
Let me die in your arms, Oh, my love— 
my loye——” 

The tears streamed down his face, and 
sbe was abaken in his arms by the sobs that 
raked his frame, 

“Don’t cry,’’ she breathed. ‘1—I should 
never have been happyagain. 1—I wantea 
to die,’’—her voice broke—“I prayed ta die, 
Was—was that wicked? How dark the 
roow gets! Isthe fireout? But | can see 
your face—your eyes. Will you give me— 
one kiss? The—the last; she will not mind 
it at all!’ 

He gathered her to him reverently and 
laid his lips upon hers, 

A heavenly smile beamed upon her face, 
rapidly paling under the touch of Death’s 
coid fingers, 

“I--I am happy now!’’ she breathed, as 
with an effort she wound her arms round 
his neck and laid ner cheek against his, ‘I 
am happy now!”’ 

They were her last words, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RTHUR CARR-LYON sat buddled up 
A in achair beforethe fre, in the soll- 

tary dining-room of his house in Park 
Lane, his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, his bloodshot eyes tixed with sav- 
age moodiness on the fire, 

Two hours bad elapsed since Jess had 
watched him enter thé house, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that he had spent 
the time in drinking. And now with mad- 
dled brain, he was trying to realize his po- 
sition and hit upon some way of escape. 

For weeks past, in fact, since the night 
of the scene in the quarry, he had been 
drinking heavily, drinking and gambling, 
—— vast sums—Desmond Carr- Lyon’s 
money!—right and left, scarcely ever sieep- 
ing, and doing his very best—or woret—to 
bring about an attack of deliriwm tremens, 

And now had come bis meeting witb Jess, 
the woman he had deceived and deserted. 

“Curse her!” be muttered, with his usual 
facility of malediction. ‘I thought she was 
dead! Soe ought tobe! Why isn’t she? 
But po, it’s just my luck! Desmond, who 
ought to be dead, is alive and soisshe! It 
is just like my luck, too, that I should 
have stayed in thie cursed London! 
Anothor day, and I should have gone,” 

Tne idea of taking flight never entered 
his head. He knew her too well to enter- 
tain any hope of being able to escape her. 

“She’s watching the house at this moment, 
I daresay,” he muttered. ‘No, I’ve got 
to go through with it. Ten o’clock to-mor- 
row, she sald; if I forget it,she’ll come here 
me make a scene, hat the deuce shal! I 

vo ’ 

He reached for the bottie of brandy, and, 
= anunsteady hand, mixed himssif 4 
glass. 

“What shall I do? Tell her I’m married! 
No; she’d—she’d tear my eyes out, 1 know 
her of old. WhatshallI do? If it were 
anyone 6lse, money might settie it; bat not 
Jess,not Jess! She didn’t look poor,either. 
No, money’s no use! Confound her, con- 
found everything! What, amI to say to 
her? I wish to gracious 1’d spoken the 
truth when I d I wasn’t married. It 
would hsve been better tor me if I’d mar- 
ried Jess than the other one. Where is sbe, 
I wonder? With Desmond—with Des- 
mond!” he repeated, between his teeth,and 
clenching his fist. “On! if I couid see him 
lying dead here at my feet!” 

Tuen he began to whine aud whimper 
over the glass of spirits, 

“I’m an unlucky wretch!’ he moane!; 
‘nothing ever goes right with me. 1’vé 
been badly used all through, and by al! of 
’em; and now here’s this cursed Jess turned 
up. And I’ve got to meet her at ten o’ciock 
and she’il insist upon my marrying ber, 
and then they’ll have me for bigamy! For 


bigamy——”’ 


His voice died away, the tumbier f 
from his limp, nevreless hand, and his be 


dropped forward. 
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Suddenly be woke with a start: someone 
bad entered the room. 

He looked round, clutching the chair and 
trying to rise. ‘ 

«“Who the deuce-—”’ 

It wasthe major. The major, pas and 
haggard, with fear and horror written on 
every one of the dark lines which seemed 
suddenly to have been dug into his once 
suave and blandly complacent face, 

“Arthur!” he exciaimed, with a hoarse 
gasp, shutting the door and leaning against 
it, “thank Heaven, you’re up——” 

“Up, ofcourse I’m up; middle of the 
day!” stammered the other with a hic- 
cough. ‘“Whatd’ye mean by coming into 
a feilow’s room in that—that scarecrow 
fashion?” 

Tne major’s hand went to his throat as if 
be were choking. 

“Good gracious, drunk at such a time as 
this!’"he exclaimed to himee!fas he thought, 
bnt like most tipsy men Arthur’s ears were 
sharp. 

‘‘Drunk, who’s drunk?” he retorted. 
‘You are,I should say, to look at you;”’ and 
indeed tbe major’s unkempt hairand gen- 
eral disorder were in such marked contrast 
to bis usual neatnesstnat it leantsomeshow 
of reason to the retort. ‘*‘What’s the mat- 


ter with you, and what do you stand 
there for like a ghost? Has Kate come 
back?’’ 


«Katel’’ said the major groaned; “don’t 
talk about ber, it’s a wasteof time. Arthur, 
for gracious sake, try and pul! yourself to. 
gether, Something has bappened—No!” 
and be put his hand on the weak and trem- 
bling arm as it strayed feebly towards the 
bottle, “leave thatalone! You'll want all 
your senses, Good gracious, man, have you 
been like this ever since——"’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he assented, “ever since my wife 
deserted me,” and be shook his head with 
a maudlin sigh. 

The major grasped him by the shoulder 
and 8n00k bim roughly. 

“Pull yourself together,” he said very 
hoarsely. “I’ve news for you, very bad 
news!” 

‘‘Bad news! Desmond—Kate——”’ 

“I've Just come from Sandford,’’ went on 
the major breathlessly. “Ob, take some 
brandy if it will restore what iittle 
sense you bave yet left!’ he added despe- 
rately. 

Arvbur Carr-Lyon drained a glass and 
shook himself with a long shudder. 

‘Now then, what is it?’’ he stammered, 
‘You look like a scarecrow or a ghost. 
What's happened? I want to go to bed 

” 


[he major shook him again. 

‘‘]’ve just come Jrom Sandford,”’’ he said, 
“Sometuing bas bapj.ened. A murder has 
been committed——” 

Arthur Carr-Lyon sprang to his feet with 
a lurid flash of savage joy in his bloodshot 
eyes. 

“That fellow has killed him! Desmond’s 
dead!’’ he cried, 

Tne major darted forward,and pressed bis 
band over the swollen lips. 

“Quiet, you dunce!’ glancing fearfully 
towardsthe door. ‘No, Desmond’s alive! 
But—but he—that is, someone shut at 
him, and—and killed that girl at the 
quarry.’’ 

Arthur Carr-Lyon fell back with a look of 
bitter disappointment, 

“My luck, just my luck!’’ he muttered, 
thickly. 

“They — Desmond and she— were to- 
gether, it seems, and Vyse—I mean who- 
ever it was—-missed his aim, and shot the 
girl. Itisn’s known who committed tue 
murder, but the hue and cry is oui, and 
he’\l be caught before morning—may be 
caught now! The whole piaceis upin arms! 
The streets are crowced. There was a rush 
to the railwaystatioa——"  - 

He stopped, and wiped the heavy drops 
of perspiration from his ashen  fore- 
head, 

“Men are searching the place with torches 
—tbe women even! There's no time to 
lose.”’ 

“No time to lose?’’ repeated Carr-Lyon, 
in sullen interrogation. 

“No, nota minute! They’!l catch the man 
—he can’t escape! I tell youthe whole place 
is after him! And he’ll split, as sure as day 
is day!’’ 

“Split, wiil he?’ 

“Yes, it will all come out,’’ said the ma- 
jor huskiiy, and looking round covertly as 
if he already heard the nob at Lis heels. 
“Theres is not a moment to lose! 1 caught 
the train and came up here—I’ve stood by 
you to the last, through thick and thin, 
Arthur! I’vecome to tel! you--I should 
have been on my way to Calais by now!— 
to warn you, For gracious sake, lose no 
time!’ and he began buttoning up his 
coat, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon stared at him with sul- 
len gravity. 

‘Don’t understand you,” he said thickly. 
“Why should 1 make haste?’ Whatdo you 
want ime to do?’”’ 

“What dol want—good gracious, man, 
you’re sober enough now to understand 
that every moment you stay bere you ruo 
the risk of being found and arrested!”’ 

‘“‘Arrested! What for?’’ demanded Arthur 
with drunken cunning. ‘Look here, I 
don’t know what you mean! { don’t know 
anything of this girl or fellow who shot 
her. If you do—and J suppose you do by 
coming bere in this state—you’ve no time 
to lose and had better be off. { don’t know 


I didn’t say a single word! Ha, ba!” and he 
laughed hoarsely. ‘If this fellow says he 
a | ema to do this, you incited him, not 
The major -~ a livid purple. 
“And you’d—you’'d rood agntnat meé, you 
—you white-livered scainp!”’ he snarled. 
“I'd turn against ny own father to save 
myself,’”’ said the other, with charming can- 
dor, ‘As to white-livered, why you said 
you'd brave it out-——”’ 
The major bit his lip. 
‘I badn’t seen the crowd then,”’ he mut- 


° 

“Well, I haven’t seen it now,” retorted 
Arthur Carr-Lyon. ‘But you’re enough to 

frighten a fellow! ButI’m not going to 
hook it. You do as you lixe.”’ 

“*Yos,” said the major, turning up his 
coat-collar; Fm you’re right, Arthur, 

But I think I'd better go for a time. It will 
blow over——”’ 

“Yea,” stammered the other, mockingly; 
“murder generally does, doesn’t it?’”’ 

The major winced. 

“Can you et me have alittie money?” he 
said, huakiiy. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon deliberately turned his 
pockets out,and laid two shillings and four- 
pence on the table, 

“If that’s any use to you!’’ he said, with 
gravity suited to the occasion. 

The major glared at him. 

“Sorry. Haven’tany more. Been very 
unlucky lately,’’ remarked Arthur, 

“There’s jewelry,” said the major, 
“Kate’s jewels. She didn'ttake them with 
her, I sup ie 

Arthur Carr-Lyon’s eyes twinkled cun- 
ningly. 

“No, and youdon’t!’’ he said, with a 
pe’ A harsh laugh. ‘What do you take me 

ce) a 

“Fora mean, ungrateful hound!’ ex. 
claimed the major turiously, and he ad- 
vanced upon him savagely. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon stretched out his hand 
to the bell. 

“Lay a finger on me, you old scoundrel, 
and I’il ring up the servants, and give 
ay in charge!” he cried, with a suppressed 
yell. 

The maior fell back. 

“You scampl!’’ be breathed hoarsely, 
“You think yuu’re safe, do you? You'll 
stop and face it! Weshall see! You'll be 
a prisoner veforethis time to-morrow night, 
and I'll come back and give evidence 
against you!”’ 

Artuur Carr-Lyon laughed, 

‘You come back!’ he cried, with sup- 
pressed fury. ‘Ye3, when they bring you 
back band-cuffed. Get out of my sight, or 
mi’ 

His band went towards the bell again, 
and the major, with a stified oath, and a 
look of deadly hate, opened the door and 
burried out, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon fell back heavily in 
his chair and burst into a fit of insane 
laugbter. 

‘Tuen it died slowly away, and he crouch- 
ed over the fire shiveringly, and fell to 
thinking. 

Tne night passed, the dawn came, and 
then the fuller day. 

“Yes,” he nuttered rising,and striving to 
steady his tremblin limba; ‘that’s the best 
thing. Jessisn’ta bad one! She'll look 
after ine! I’m eick of London—ot Eng- 
land! Somewhere abroad! Yes, I always 
did like Jess! Shot the girl, did he, the 
dunce! Why didn’t he shoct tnat beast 
Desmond, then it would have been all 
right? But that’s my luck; just my luck?” 
Steadying himself by the banisters, he 
mounted toe stairs to his own room, and 
takiag off his coat, bathed his head with 
cold water, 

Feeling sobered and refreshed, he col- 
lected the jewelry that lay about, put it In 
his pockets, and then went into Kate’s 
room. 

The miserable man had not entered it 
since he had discovered her flight, and the 
sight of the bed in which sbe had not slept, 
and her dresses that still lay about as she 
had left them, a feeling of desolation and 
cowing ill fell upon him. But it did not 
soften nim; and even as he emptied her 
jewel-case into hia pockets, be cursed her, 
and happening totouch the dinnor dress 
she bad worn on the night of the marriage, 
he dashed it under his feet and stamped 
upon it. 

Then he went back to his own room, and 
put on bis overcoat, and, with 4 last glance 
round, descended the ataira and left the 
house. 

The cluck struck nine as he went intothe 
street; there was atill another hour before 
he bad to meet Jess; for even now he had 
no wish to escape her. He had made his 
pians, Together they would leave Kagiand, 
and somewhers—in Spain where, he re- 
membered, there was no extradition treaty 
—they would be happy. 

He walked slowly towards the embank. 
ment. Presently he cawe to a cotfes shop, 
and, going in, got a cup of hot coffee, which 
be drank ata gulp. 

It sovered and atimulated bim; but as he 
left the place he was startled by a newsboy 
who sauntered down the street, yelling: 
‘’Orrible mnurder in Devonshire! Capture 
oi the bassassin! Fall details! Mornin’ 
paper!”’ 

He stopped and bought the newspaper, 
and,\carryipg itin hie haud until be reached 
the emabankiment, sat down on one of the 
flights of steps, opened it, and read the ac- 





anything about it.’’ 
The wajor stared at him, speecliees for a | 
moment. 


‘*You—you don’t mean to say that you | 
forget our meeting with the man——” 

“Oh, D 7 ret rted A rthur sbaking his 
need till it was in danger of coming off I 
lon’t. { remember every word said 


l aweer t hee | an ewear, too, tha 





ania 


r you in!” 


| works down into the framework of the in- 


the arrest of the murderer, and intimated 
that the man had made a fall and astonish- 
ing confession which !u) plicated individuals 
of higher rank than himself, and that fur- 
ther arrests would probably be made: 

Arthur Carr-Lyon chuckled. 

“The major was right in eloping,” he 
muttered. ‘But they can’t hurt me, I— 
and Jess—will be off this morning.” 

A® he folded the paper the clock struck 
ten, and he arose, A p sounded be- 
hind him, and, looking up, he saw Jess, 

She was pale and worn-looking; not bait 
80 handsome as she looked the night be- 
fore, and there was an expression on her 
face which made him ely uneasy. 

“You've come, then,” he said, with an 
yf ata smile, “I’m punctual, you 
see. I suppose you'll believe now that I 
didn’t mean giving you the slip.’ 

Sbe came down the steps and stood beside 
him, her eyes fixed on the water that 
lap sillenly at their feet, 

“No,” she sald, in a hard, strained voice, 
“I didn’t think you'd give give me the slip, 
And now you are here,do you mean to 
kee ] your word?” 

“7f you mean, do Il agres to marry you, 
why, yes, I do,” ne ald, with the dens 
fo smile, “What should I be here for 
else? Look here, Jess, I’ve been thinkin 
that you and I ought never to have parted. 
We were cut out for each other, and I was 
a dunce to leave youas! did. But we'll 
let bygones be bygones, eh?’”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, in the same constrained 
voice, ‘‘we will let bygones be bygones, 
Go on,”’ 

‘*Well,”’ he continued, “I’ve been think- 
ing that——”’ he hesitated,and atole a giance 
at her, ‘that, as I’m rather tired of Eng- 
land, and i daresay you are none too sweet 
on it, that s change wouldn’t come amiss, 
Why shouldn’t we go abroad and settle 
there, eh?’’ 

‘Yes, abroad, where you woulcn’t feel so 
ashamed of yourself as you would here,my 
lord,” shegsaid. 

“Oh! come now, Jess,”’ he remonstrated 
feebly, ‘don’t talk like that. Ashamed! 
Why, dash it, you're bandsomer than ever 
you were, But don’t youtbink I’m right? 
We can be married over there just as weil 
aswecan here. It'sonly afew hours 4if- 
erence, and easier.’’ 

**Yon,’’ she said; ‘much easier.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and her 
eyes gianced up and down the river shining 
murkily in the sunlight, 

‘* Yea, we can be married there,’’ she said; 
“there is nothing against it, ia there? You 
told ne the truth last night, didn’t you? 
You are not married?” 

‘Not likely!’ be responded with an up- 
certain laugh, ‘Who should I imarry but 
you, Jenas?*’ 

She thrust her hand in her bosom, atil! 
looking at the river, and drawing out the 
certificate, held it before hia eyes, 

‘*W hose certificate is that?’’ sbe asked, not 
fiercely and passionately, butin the same 
hard, steady voloe. 

Ho staggered, and glared at it. 
“Iv’s—it’a afradd!’’ he gasped, “Some. 
body’s beon telling —somebody’s been 
lying!” 

“Yos, you!” she said, looking at bim} for 
the first time and with that in her eyer 
which caused him to shrink until he leant 
against the stone wall. ‘You! Story-telier 
from first to last!’’ 

‘‘Teas—I swear——’’ he gasped; but she 
was upon him, and her strong arins, strony 
with tne strength of inadness, were round 
him. 

‘‘Story-teller and cheat!"’ she hissed. 
**Let go or I’iiI——” he panted, raising his 
hand threateningly. ‘Le. goor I’ll throw 


A burst of frenzied laughter rose from ber 
white lips, and her clasp tightened round 
biun. 

Weakened by drink and fear, with the 
sonnd of the water inaking horrid contu 
sion in his ears, be tried to force her down 
the steps, and Le succeeded. 


Her foot slipped, and she fell, but her 


arms stil! held him, and he «track at 
her. 
The effort precipitated the catastrophe, 


and, with « yello! terror, he teli, still 
tue awtul @ubrace, into the river. 
For a moment or two be struggled, for he 
could ewim, but sheciung to wim as the 
cuttlefish of the southern seas clings | 
ite prey; his bands beat the water into a 
muddy foam fora moment, then all was 
atill. 
When, a few minutos later, they were 
picked up, dead, by @ passing barge, ber 
4tios Were still about Lim, and were r: 
moved by force. . 
Jess was avenyed +t last! 
[TO 4B CONTIMNUBD, | 
a 
THE Prano.--The variety of articles 
tbat piano-tuners find In pianos is remark 
able, One says he found four diamonds in 
a piano and received a very substantial re- 
ward for hia discovery from the lady who 
had employed him. 
‘You can understand the shock given to 
a ring,’’ be said, ‘‘when a iady is playing 
and brings her fingers down In acrescenido. 
If a stone Lappen to be loose,away ita goes, 
and with that rare affinity which vaiuanie 
things bave for getting into strange places, 
it promptly geta between the keys anit 


littie things lise geme are 
I bave 


strument And 
not the only ones jostin this way. 





lt was written in choice penny-a- | 


| count. 
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lining, and described the ecene of the mwur- | 
der in graphic, newspaper-Engiish. The 
| gbot had evidently, so said the reporter, 
been intended for the man who waa wit! 
| the untortunate girl; @ "a at 
| & romai a y wea 
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beneath or behind the keys, but very few 
reons who use the instrument can dis- 
nguish when it is a quarter tone ont of the 
way, especially when they are using the 
plano themselves,’ 
— — 


DEAD AND LIVING. 
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Like the old Hebrew, the ancient Greek, 
Egyptian and other languages, the Latin 
tongue is supposed to be dead, Still, if we 
Investigate our own speech, we will be 
more than surprised bow much of it Is alive 
in living parta, 

Via, is Latin, and signifies “by the way 
of; so im boa, the term #0 many farmers 
use in addressing a cow, 

Latin has supplies us with many prefixes, 
such as ab, ad, ante, circum, contra, de, ex, 
in, inter, pro, sub, super, These are all 
prepositions, and still retain, in many cases, 
their old-time signification. This fact is 
evidenced by tue following Liat: 

Ab, away from; abduce, to take forcibly 
away. Ad, to; adjoin, to join to. Ante, 
before; antenatal, before birth. 

Ciroum, around; circumnavigate, to sail 
around, Contra, opposite; contrast, to set 
opposite, or In opposition, 

De, down from: depend, to hang down 
from, 

Ex, out of; exclude, to ahut out of. 

In, into; inspect, to look critically. Inter, 
between, interacribed, to write between. 

Per, through; perfect, carried through, 
com pleted, 

Sub, under; 
Super, above; 
above another: 

Many words, slightly modified, are plain- 
ly of Latin parentage. Thus, from ped, a 
foot, we get: Pedal, pedestral, pedicel, pe- 
dometer, 

Head, in Latin, is caput. This gives us 

cape, capillary,capitation capitol, capitulate, 
captain, chapter. 
Pendere, in Latin, signifies, to nang 
down, © be suspended, Henoe come: ap- 
pond, depend, expend, impend, anspend, 
pendant, pending, pendulum, penstle, 

From soribere, to write; we derive: As- 
cribe, clroumscribe, describe, insoribe, pre- 
soribe, wcribble, script, eeripture, acrivener. 
The Latin number are unus,duo,tres,quin- 
que, s86x, septem, octo, novem, deceimn. 
These all re-appear in the following list: 
Unit, dual, trefoil, quarter, quintessence, 
sextant, septangle, octorocou, November, de- 
cimal, 

‘To the Latin mythology we are indebted 
for imany words, Here we note Mercury, 
Venus, Mare, Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, 
Uranus, 

These have been transferred from the 
heathen shrine to the shining heavens, and 
are recognized as planets, Some have been 
modified, 

Janus,the double faced god of beginings, 
has given bis name to January. Vulcan, 
the fire-deity; 4 detected in Voloano, Vul- 
canizs, Vulcanite, 

Cores was the goddess of agriculture,and 
froin her naine we derive both the adjec- 
tive and the noun, Cereal. Among the 
country gots, the Romans reckoned Tellus, 
or Mother Kartn; Sylvanus, god of the 
woods; Flora, goddess of flowers; Pomona, 
goddess of orcharda, 

Henes come, Telluric, Sylvan, Florist 
and Pomology. From Luna, the moon, 
we get Lunatic, aud Sol, the sun, helps us 
to Solar. 

Among the diverse ministers to the Ko- 
man deities, an important position war a-s- 
signed the Augura, They numbere.! four 
originally, but were increased subsequent- 
ly to nine, and eventually to sixteen. They 
observed closely the flight of birds, their 
notes, and manner of feeding; and thereon 
based. thelr predictions, 

The title of these nen appearain Augury 
and Inaugurate, Their inspection of birds 
is connoted by Auspicious; and the Omina 
whereupon their predictions were based, 
can be readily observed in Omen, Or:nin- 
ous, 

Latin i# much used in the sciences, 
Nclence iteelf couies fromm scire, to know, 
sciens, knowing, #clentla, knowledge; and ins 
knowledge systematically clasmified. In 
physiology, terms of Latin 
abound, 

There we find 


anbmerge, to 
super-straturn, 


put under, 
a stratum 


parentage 


Cerebrum, and Cerehel- 
furo; the front and back head, Take the 
craniuto apart, and we have the Frontai, 
Parietal, Occipital, Temporal, Nasal and 
Malar bones; or those of the torehead 
(ftrous), #ide-wall (paries), back head (ob 
and caput), temple (tempora), nore 
(nasus), cheek (inala),. 

Examine the top of a man’s akull, and 
its parte aré seemingly, sewed together; 
henee, Suturos, (sutam, sewed ), 

A fair knowleage of Latin enables the 
student of Englisn to read the mory of 
iwany a word, The point where three Ko- 
inan roads intersected was the trivium; here 
wayfarers would naturaliy meet and en- 
wage in small talk; and hence our Trivial- 
ities, 

A dilapidated building (lapia, a stone), \« 
etymologically called one whose atore- 
walls bave tuinbled down, 

The Latin Rival resided upon the bank 
riva, a bank of a stream, and it was not an 
unoommmon thing’ tdr®nim to get into 
trouble with his neighbor on tne other 
wide, 

——_ << <ee- 


THE rece of inankind would perish, did 
they ceese to ald each otber. Frou the tie 





ound ooins of all sorts in a ioomely set 
piano, bair-pins, ordinary pins, visiting | 
ards, and the like, Where there are c 
aren round the sccu.uist Deco In 64 
greeter, for the little rascais Lave a faa 
f stuffing pianos fa fe y sma 
hey can get the : ¢ rhe ® fing 

f 1rae @ tone ftue pla 
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that the wother binds the child’s bead 

tue moment that sorne kind aaeistant peo 
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LOST IN DEATH. 


BY GRAZIA. 


How can i live without thee, 
My dearest friend and best ? 

liow eer fulfil the promise 
Given at your last requesi? 


How can I do the labor 
This life bas for us all, 

When ev'ry passing day is steeper! 
In sorrow's deepest gall’ 


My fate was surely sad enough 
Hefore my greatest griet, 

But now ‘tis eo sad and hopeless 
I scarce look tor relief, 


Then look not for my emiling, 
Expect me not to be gay; 
For my heart is frozen over, 
And my tears are dried away. 
eS 


Up in a Balloon. 


BY J..O. THOMAS, 


OHAPTER IIL, 


N a moment the whole airy fabric would 
bave been in flames, but Gray sprang 
forward, and tearing off his ooat, wrap- 

it round her slight figure, and exting- 
ulshed the fire, not without burning his 
hands, 

lt all happened ao quickly that, as Mary 
said afterwards, it was like a dream, and 
ahe found berself in the cloak-room, sur- 
rounded by a sympathizing orowd of 
ladies, beforesbe had fairly realized her 
danger. 

lt was decided that Mra. Weeks and her 
daughters should remain, while Lady 
Honoria and Mary returned at once Ww 
Champfieury Oourt. 

They were escorted to the carriage by 
Lord Oldcastle and Mr. Gray, who 
bad now become the lion of the even- 
ing. 

«I bope you will let my brother have an 
opportunity of thanking you for saving my 
life, Mr. Gray,’’ said Mary, bolding out a 
small white-gloved hand, which the youn 
nan beld \ongerthan was necessary. vAnd 
I don’t know what to say to thank you 
enough myself.’’ 

Gray looked eagerly towards her, and 
wasabout to say soinething, when the 
horses moved on, and she was out of 
sight. 

‘Where is Mr. Gray?’ asked Lady 
Wrinkleham some time later—her daugh- 
ter was parineriess, and she considered as 
she bad brought him it was the young 
man's duty to dance with that lady; but 
Mr. Gray waa not forthcoming,be was wan- 
dering about the garden, murmuring to 
bimeelf the beloved name, ‘Mary,"” and 
fancying he feit ber hand in his, and the day 
broke upon the sp-otacie of a nineteenth- 
century young wan as hopelessly in love 
asany of those heroes of rowance--"the 
sort of man you read about, but very sel- 
dow see,’’ 

“Well, I can’t think what you wanted to 
be walking in the garden at aii for, at thie 
time of year,” said Misa Diana, entering 
Mary's room the next morning. 

“16 was quite warin,’’ said ber niece, 

“Wariw!don’t tell me,” said the old 
lady. “1 suppose Lord Oldcastie had 
something to say to you that be took you 
out there,” 

She watched her niece's coufusion keen- 
ly, and then oontinued: 

“*] bave a very strong suspicion that he 
proposed to you last night, Mary. And 
pray what answer did you give him Mary 
dear?”’ 

Mary did not reply. 

*Let me tell you, Miss Mary, that you 
may find yourself penniless before you 
know where you are,”’ said Miss Diana, 
getting angry, ‘and then you will be sorry 
that you did not acoept the poor young 
wan, There ia your poor, silly brother, ap- 
pones? quite fascinated by that design. 
ng Olara Weeks, and if he wmar- 
a what becomes of your heiressship, 
eb?’’ 

‘Please, Aunt Diana, do not worry me 
about what saneenes last night,’ said 
Mary. “Lord Oldcastie did not propose to 
1né,as8 yOu suppoee; had he dane 80,it would 
bave been all the same,! do not care enough 
for him to marry him,” 


‘*Not care for him!" snorted Niss Diana 
——**not care for twenly thousand a year,and 
that beautiful place! I suppose then you 
are going to let one of those Weeks’ 
girle anap him up before your own 
eyes!”’ 

‘“Oertainly,’’ said Mary with a smile, “if 
it pleases tnem to do so,’ 

‘Weil, 1 wasn my hands of you, Mary,” 
said ber aunt tragically, and as the young 
lady made no answer, Miss Diana sailed 
majestically from the room. 

be rulé asto breakfast was relaxed for 
this morning, and the giris ran in and out 
of each otber’s rooms in their dressing- 
gow ns, talking over the ball, 

‘Now mind, Blanche,” said Mra, Weeks, 
**] notioed you sitting oui all those dances 
with Mr. Sinith; it must go no further, do 
a understand, unless your eister marries 

ir Fitzroy,and then perhaps he might give 
bim a living.’’ 

“I peileve Lord Oldoastie proposed to 
Mary iast night,” eaid Dora, “and she must 
have refused bim, for he was as suiky asa 
bear for the remainder cf the time,” © 

“Well, now's your time, love,to catch bis 
beart In the rebound,” said Mra Weske. as 


she adjasted ber cap in fronto! the giass 





**] shall ask Sir Fitsroy his intentions in a 
day or two,”’ she continued. 
‘Ind will do no 


Mam I 
such thieg,”’ end Olua. Yon will spoil 


itall; leave it to me. He seemed ver 
much interested in Planchette last night, 
and I made it write ‘that he bad a happy 
future before him, with one who was bis 
afMfinity.’” 

To who do not know what Pianch- 
otte ia, it may be as well tosay that it is a 
iittle machine, made of wood, like a tiny 
table, In which @ pencil is inserted, and 
balanced upon very delicately constructed 
wheels; itis then placed upon a sheet of 
paper, and the medium lays her hands up- 
on it very lightly. 

It is h— t by myey en 
agency, concerning the future, 
and to cmoter whatever guestions may be 
put to it, by means of w wv. 

Sir Fitzroy wrote to Mr, Gray, inviting 
him to dinner thatnight, and hearing that 
he was an seronaut, he engaged in a oon- 
versation with bim during the evening 
which lasted so long that Miss Clara, who, 
with her Planchette, was ready to continue 
ber mancuvres, was on the polut of taint- 
ing again from anger and mortification _ 
to iose notime, she fastened upon Lor 
Oldcastle, who allowed himself to be led 
away toa distant corner of the drawing- 
room, hoping that it might rouse Mary's 
jealousy. 

But Mary bad no jealousyin her to be 
roused, 

Crossing the room to ber brother's ver 
beside which Gray was sitting, she enter 
into tneir conversation, and appeared ex- 
tremely interested in balloone and all that 
appertained to them, 

“What a wide field of enterprise is open- 
ed by the invention of balloone!’’ said Sir 
hoy to whom the birth of a new hobby 
was like “love’s young dream” to a more 
romantic wind, the opening of a rose, the 
break of day, orany other poetical image 
which you like to imagine. “J shall read 
itall up to-morrow morning!”’ be added 
enthas cally. 

"Oh, Fitzroy,’ said his sister, ‘I should 
like #o much to go up in a balloon!” 

“Well, thatoan be managed, no doubt, 
Miss de Champfieury,” said Gray, smiling, 
“but I think it should be a captive bal- 
loon,”’ 

‘‘] see no fun in that,” said Mary; ‘I 
should liketo go for a regular voyage, 
across the Channel for instance.”’ 

“And so should I,’ exclaimed Sir Fitz- 
roy, ‘and what is more, 1 wil: do it, 
too!” 

“Wewill make an attempt together,’’ 
said Gray my ye ‘4f you really wisn it, 
Sir Fitzroy: but as to crossing the Ohannel, 
this is hardly the time of year--there are 
likely to be gales justnow. 1 would ad- 
vise you to postpone that until the 
spring.” 

“We want you, Mary, to play ata round 
game,” said Miss Diana, coming up to 
them, 

Sve had observed Gray’s evident ad mira- 
tion for her niece, and was determined to 
pat a spoke in his wheel, as she said to her- 
self. 

She did not, however, object to his talk. 
ing to Sir Fitzroy as much as he liked, pro- 
vided be would keep the latter away trom 
the designing Ciara Weeks. 

1t waa very bitterto Miss Diana, how- 
ever, to see that young lady appareatly on 
the best of terms with Lord Oldcasiie, and 
it was witb malicious pleasure that she re. 
morseleasly interrupted their flirtation, 
and led them off, unwilling prisoners, to 
the table where the rest of the party were 
now seated, wailing to begin the round 
game, ° 

Sir Fitzroy, who was very opinionative 
when be once took an idea into his head, 
positively refused to wait till spring, and 
gave orders for a balioon to be constructed 
jor bis own special use, to which he intend- 
ed to give the name of Jupiter. 

By tue time it was finished the equi 
nooctial gales were over, and Giray hoped 
that they should have one of those caim 
days, which sometimes oocur in October, for 
their ascent. 

The Weeke had left Champfleury Court, 
Clara having now relinquished all bope 
of becoming Sir Fitzroy’s bride, as 
he was entirely absorb by his new 
fancy. 

Hoppe and Pranoce bad moved on to other 
country houses, and the Bisbop and bis 
chapiain had returned to their own 
duties, 

Lady Honoria More remained however, 
and she and Mise Diana were loud in their 
disapproval of Marys joining the expedi- 
ion. 

‘No girl, in my day, would have dreaint 
of such a — said Mies Diana, “and how 
Fitzroy can allow Mary todo such a thing 
is beyond my comprenension.’’ 


‘‘Nonsense, Aunt Diana,’’ said ber ne- | 


phew, ‘‘we shall be a very short time cross- 
ing, and Mary will be all right.” 

‘You mnst not come, Miss de Champ- 
fleury, if it is not quite caim,” said 
Gray. 

“No,” aaid Mary, ‘but I shall be very 
mu jan ppointed,’’ 

“And ec sbali I,” said he, ina very low 
tone. 

“You must be blind, Fitzroy, not to see 
that your fine aeronaut is failing in love 
with Mary,and she with him,” said Miss 
Diana, looking rfier the young people as 
they walked round the garden. 


CHAPTER lV. 


PF\HE eventful day arrived, one of those 

I sunshiny ones which beiong to St, 
Martin's summer.’’ 

‘Too bright to last, 


’gald Mies Diane,w 
bad assumed a r 


funerea aspect this m 





; 


ing, as she red out the tea with a sour 
enpeeation SS er face. “Do be persuaded, 
Mary, and give it ap.”’ 

“You see how it distresses your dear 
aunt,’ sald Lady Honoria. 

“Indeed 1 can’t do that,’ sald Mary, 
whose eyes were sparkling with excite- 
ment. 

She was all ready in her bat and ulster, 
and the carriage which was to take tuem 
to Oakburat, from whence the balloon was 
to start, was at the door. 

We sball not be able to go up with all 
these shawls, Miss Diana,” said Gray, 
laughing. 

“I am not going to allow my niece to 
catch her death of cold,” said the old lady. 
“Have you your flask, Fitsroy? And 
here is the basket with the sandwiches. 
Ob, dear,to think that you should play such 
atmad prank astbis!’’ 

They drove off, leaving Miss Diana in 
tears, 

“What a lovely morning!” said Mary, 
when they were safely on their way. 

“Yes, butdon't you think the wind’s 

ng up, Gray?’’ said Sir Fitzroy. 

“TI don’t think there is enough to prevent 
Miss de Champfieury from coming,’ said 
the young man. 

Tne balloon was to ascend from the gas- 
works at Oakhurst. 

On arriving there, they found a large 
crowd assembied to witness their depart- 
ure, and a band struck up, “See the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,”’ 

A number of men were holding the 
ropes, prepared to let go when the signal 
was given. 

Gray walked about, giving his orders to 
the assistanta, and Mary and Sir Fitzroy 
took their places in the car, where they 
were presently Joined by the young aero- 
naut. 

Suddenly the wind, which had been 
gradually freshening, began to rise; vio- 
lent guests swayed the balloon from sideto 
side, 

‘Mary, you must get out!” cried Sir Fitz- 
roy alarined, and as he said this he put one 
leg over the side of the car. 

The balloon, which was straining at the 
ropes, now dashed him against a wall with 
great force, and he fell to the ground; at 
the same moment the men let go, and the 
balioon, shooting up hundreds of feet, was 
seized by the hurricane and whirled away 
into # pace. 

“Ou, my brother!’’ cried seany 

‘-Do not be alarmed, Miss de Cham 
fleury,’’ said Gray, ‘the had not far to fall, 
and . trust he is only alightly hurt, if at 
all. 

He thought to himself, ‘She, poor girl, 
is in far greater danger,’’ but he said no- 
thing of what was passing through his 
mind, 

The valve rope had not been secured, 
and was in the neck of the balloon, out 
of bis reach! They oould not now de- 
scend, 

Mary had been very much shocked and 
distressed by witnessing her brother's 
fall, but was determined not to break 
down. 

Sbe knew thatshe was in this disagres- 
able position by her own doing, and with a 
very white face, buta brave heart, she sat 
perfectly still. 

The wind was increasing in force, and 
they were now driving rapidly towards the 
Eoglish Channel, 

‘You are not frightened?” said Gray, 
taking her cold bands in his, and wrapping 
a shawl tenderly round her, 

In the midst of their danger there was 
someibing pleasant in being alone with 
her, far rewoved from their fellow-mortais. 
If they were to die, tuey would at least die 
togetier. 

“I am not frightened,’’ said Mary, though 
her pale cheeks and quivering lips belied 
her. 

“You know how “eer your life is to 
me,” said Gray, “that I would willingly 
give up my own for it! Mary, I know itis 
mean and ungenerous to take advantage 
of our situation to speak of love to you,but 
I have sometimes thought that you care for 
ine, too, Dearest, Il am a poor man, and 
you an heiress, there is no hope for me, 
therefore, But if we everr the earth 
again ad 

“If we ever reach it!’’ cried Mary, lifting 
her large blue eyes with a look of terror— 
‘‘we are in danger then!”’ 

Gray cursed his own stupidity in paving, 
inthe height of his eioquence, betrayed 
their peril, but he answered: 

‘I did not mean that, Of course there isa 
sligut amount of danger as long as this wind 
lasts; but have no fear, I can manage the 
balloon perfectly.’’ 

His conscience smote him for telling her 
— as she looked trustfully up 
at him. 

‘Well, dearest,” he continued, “will you 
give me any hope? If I can persuade your 
brother to give his consent, will you be my 
wife?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered Mary. 

For afew minutes they remained in si- 
lence,too happy to speak; then acloud came 
over Giray’s brow. 

“Dunce that I am!’ thought he. “We 
sball never reach terra tirma alive,” 

Just then tney entered into a thunder- 
storm. Tbe lightning flashed around 
them, and they were drenched with the 
rain. Mary bid her faceon Gray’s shoul- 
der. 

“My poor girl,’’ said he, ‘‘why did I ever 
consentlo your coming? I have murdered 
5 il ’ 


‘Ob, don’t say that,” said Mary, “it was 
ny vwn doing. And now ] ams burden to 
y and in your way.” 

My darling! Death itself would be 
BWOe With you DY ny s)iae De 6x 


“Bat why cannot we descend?’’ sskea 

—; Gray bid bis face in bis bands, ‘J 
can be very brave,’’ she said softly; “let me 
know the worst.” 

ra ‘sly snd oarelesanean, the valve-rope 
own and care 
Sp which our descanding depends, is out 

my reacb.’’ 

M did not speak, but she stole her 
pand {ato his,and they sat there, with death 
staring them in the face, and yet 
strangely, unaccountably happy. 

Meanwhile the e returned to the 
Court, bringing back with it Sir Fitzroy, 
and the + and with what lamentations 
they were received by Miss Dianaand Lady 
Honoria may be better imagined than de- 
scribed, 

Sir Fitzroy’s leg was broken, and he was 
much bruised and shaken. 

After the limb had been set, and the doo- 
tor had taken his departure, ws to 
look in again in the evening, Miss Diana 
emptied the vials of her wrath on ber ne- 
phew's head. 

“Jt serves you very well right,” she ex- 
claimed, “At your age, going off in « bal- 
loon, like some boy let loose from school! 
And now Mary bas gone off alone with the 
aeronaut! It’s the impropriety of the whole 
thing——”’ 

“I mpropriety!”’ cried Sir Fitzroy, “I beg 
your pardon, Aunt Diana, but perhaps the 
poor child is !n danger. This ts no time to 
thing of what Mrs. Grundy willeay. You 
will drive me wild going on like this,’’ said 
he. “If you would telegraph to the police 
—no, the uard, I mean, to look out in 
case the balloon falls in the Channel, it 
would do more good than sitting there 
croaking,”’ 

“Well, aw sare!” said Miss Diana, 
highly offended, 

Lord Oldcastie, on hearing of the disas- 
ter, came over at once, eagerly offering to 
pe of whatever assistance he could; so did 
the neighboring country geptlemen. 

A steamer was engaged to beat about the 
coast, so that should the balloon drop in 
mid-channel, it might be at hand to rescue 
Mary and Mr. Gray. 

The evening papers were full of the catas- 
trophe, and grave tears were entertained 
as fo the safeiy of the aerial voyagers. A 
strong wind was now blowing from the 
rorth, which drove the balloon before it at 
n of fifty miles an hour, 

hey quickly flew over ‘the garden of 
England,” the houses looking like toys, for 
they were at a great height; then the white 
clifts of Dover appeared—they were néar- 
inw the sea. 

Through Gray’s glass they perceived a 
large steamer outward bound, the 
sengers on deck were watching the balloon 
with interest. 

Mary waved her handkerchief despair- 
ingly,of course withoutthe slightest effect, 
as they were at too greata height for any 
one in the steamer to perceive the 
action. 

About this time the lovers began to feel 
most unromantically bungry, and were 
very glad toopen the basket which Miss 
Diana had prepared, but they measured out 
the food wery sparingly, in case they might 
not have enough to last the term of their 
probable voyage. 

Gray had determined in his own mind to 
take the great step of expluding the bal- 
loon when the wind should drop, when 
they were passing over land, instead of 
sea, as the chances of thecar floating were 
very e#light, and they might not attract the 
attention of a passing ship. 

But he did not acquaint Mary with his 
intention, fearing it would frighten ber ex- 
tremely. 

To keep up her rte he talked and 
laughed as merrily asifthey were sitting 
at home in the dining-room at Champfleury 
Court. 

“Tbis isa curious sort ef pic-nie, isn’t 
it?” said he. ‘Ballooning gives one a tre- 
mendous appetite though! You are eating 
nothing, dariing; you :eally must, to keep 
your spirite up. éshall be in Fiance in 
afew minutes, atthis rate. Hullo, here is 
apiece of luck, there is actually some 
champagne. Tne very thing to do you 
good, after your fright, and the wetting we 
got in thatstorm.” 

He persuaded Mary to drink some, and 
then continued: 

‘*] deciare, now I feel quite chirpy and 
talkative. I could sing asong, only m 
voice would be carried away by the wind, 
or tellastory. Of course you don’t know 
all my stories yet, but you will,and get 
dreadfully tired of them, I always feel so 
sorry for the wife of a man whois sup 
to be amusing, she sits patiently listening 
to jokes which 816 must know by h 
—— laughing at the right places, an 

eeping up an a pearance of eir bein 
qai sbe'te hen’ S 

While Gray had been talking an import- 
ant event bad oocurred—the wind had 
changed. 

1t was now blowing from the east, and 
the balloon, instead of drifting over 
France, was being carried towards the At- 
lantic, 

The young aeronaut was not slow to per- 
ite | ked at M 

6 100 ary forafew minu as 
tt totake one last impression of 7 be- 
loved iace with him to nerve him in the 
encounter with death, and their lips met in 
— long passionate kiss. Then he slowly 
“It is allover with us, darling, I fear. 
The wind bas cnanged, Say your prayers,” 
he added, with a trembling voice,and Mary 
withdrew herself from bis embrace, and 
tried to murmur a few words, while she 
| covered her face with her hands, and tried 
| © prepare herself to die. “There is one 

‘*] am 





| chance, love,” Gray said hoarsely. 
' going to explode the bailoon.’’ 












































“Jt bas been done before; if I were alone 
| would not hesitate to do it,” said he, ‘It 
is your dear life that I would diea hundred 
deaths to save,” 

“lam ready,” said Mary, with a white, 

et fade, . 
. There's a brave girl!” said Gray. He cast 
a jook beneath him. 

Tey were hanging Over thé coast of Brit- 
tangy be conjectured, First he tried the 
pian of jerking the car violently, 80 as to 
burat the balloon, then fastening a pen- 
knife to Sir Fitzroy’s umbrella, which had 
been left in the car, he tried to cut 
the silk, but in vain, be could not reach 


t. 
He then threw out ballast,and the balloon 
shot up toa great height, while the gas was 
discharged at the neck in great quanti- 
ties. 

poor Mary all this time was clinging con- 
vulsively to the sides of the car, which Gray 
c ntinued to jerk violently. 

“Heaven be praised!” he cried, ‘‘hold 
tight, lovel’’ 

The valve-rope had rolled out of the neok 
ay tbat be wasable to roach it, and they 
«pot down to earth with amazing rapidity, 
Crash, bang, bump!—Mother Earth rose to 
weet them, and for several minutes Gray 
jay stunned and motionless at the bottom 
of the car. 

Then several peasants came running up, 
and the travelers were picked up and car- 
ried off to a farm-house, 

Mary never reme:nbered anytning of her 
descent, sue hid fainted before Gray seized 
the valve-rope. Tbe farmer’s wife and 
daughter sbowed ber the greatest kindness; 
the naturally supposed her to be Gray’s 
wife, which caused Mary some embarrass. 
nent. 

‘*But it is to be?’’ inquired the good wo. 
nan, inquisitively, as she tucked Mary up 
in a large four-post bedstead, and adminis- 
eréd some tisane, Which the poor girl was 
obliged to drink. 

‘“T think so,! hope so,” murmured Mary, 
and feigned to go tosleep, which she really 
did as soon a8 Madame Mortigont had left 
the room, for 8he was thorougoly worn out 
with all she bad gone through since the 
morning. 

Tne farmer started off to the nearest town 
to send a telegram to Champfleury Court, 
aud the next evening Miss Diana arrived to 
fete: her niece home, 

She had not realized the danger they had 
been in, until Gray told her what a narrow 
escape they had had, end she seemed 
very much subdued during their jour- 
ney, 

Sir Fitzroy was anxiouly waiting their 
arrival, and Mary threw herself into 
his arms, while Miss Diana sobbed audi- 
bly, 

“Come, come,there is no oceasion to cry,’’ 
said he smiling, ‘‘Look here, Mary,” point- 
ing toa pile of newspapers, “how famous 
we have become, Nothing but ‘The Baro- 
net aud the Balloon,’ ‘The Ba.lcon and the 
Baronet.’ Well,tne baronet has gained a 
broken leg by his folly.” 

“And may I say I have gained a bride?” 
sald Gray, 

‘Well, 1 suppose you may,”’ said Sir Fits- 
rov. 

{THK END, | 
—_ ———__ 


**With Love.” 








BY E, ADAIR, 
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T was oo toe Monday of the Christmas 

| week—Cohristinas day that year falling 
ona Friday—tuat young Gravam. went 

uown tothe station to see his friend Geof- 
Irey Lambert off to the city. 

Limoert bad been having a few days’ 
ahoollug, only rabbit shooting, for that was 
all that Grabain could give him, but it is 
not sucu bad sport, atier all, especially if 
you are cumlortabiy housed at night in a 
bachelor’s suug quarters, 

But the littie uuoliday was over, and he 
= due homes in good time that worn- 
Lg. 

“Wish you could bave stayed over Christ- 
Inas, old boy,’ sald Granam,as they strolled 
up and down the platform, 

“Wish I could,’”? echoed Lambert; bat 
the mater expects ine to spend it in the 
bosom of my tawily,and uncommonly duil 
It is there!’ 

“I daresay,’’ Grabam admitted absent- 
iy. And tuen suddenly and burriedly be 
jerked out: 

“I say, you are areyular man about town, 
and bave lots of sisiers aod all that sort of 
thing; | wish you would go to the shop 
Where lbey get their very best gloves, and 
buy m6 balf-a-dczen pairs—sixes—and have 
them put into a stylish box or case or some- 
thing of the sort, and post them down to 
meéeatonce. I wantthem. Very sorry to 
bother you, but you will do tuis for me; 
and then send along the bill and I will pay 
up.’’ 

“Ouly too giad to belp you carry out such 
& praiseworthy idea, and | hope the gloves 
Will Lave the desired effect. 4 promise you 
i will s66 about them directly. Hullo!’ aad 
Lambert here suddenly pulled Grahawn be- 
lind a pillar, “Who would have thought of 
seeing that chap here!’’ 

‘What chap?’ asked (;raham. 

“*Tiuat short tellow at the other end of the 


platforms, He's a cousin of mine, but I 
don’t want him to see me.”’ 
‘Ou!’ said Grahain slowly, having at last 
ned the object of Lambert's atten 
‘J can understand that,aod I am 
6 y @ is any reiat f yours I 
‘ 1 igh you - . 
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At that moment the train steamed up,and 
Lambert jumped in, after wishing his 
friend good-pye, 

‘Good-bye,’ said Graham through the 
window. And then likea shy girl, added: 
“And you won’t forget what 1 asked you to 
do for me?”’ 

“Not I, again, old 
man!’’ 

And the two friends parted. 

That very same afternoon (ieottrey Lam- 
bert - time to take a stroll! up Regent 


(+400d-bye, dear 


There was no neéd for him to ask his sis- 
ter’s advice as to the best shop for his com- 
zoeen, ee be was pretty well upin such 
things himeel!, ana a sophisticated man 
of the world compared with honest Gra- 


He chose the gloves with taste and care; 
balf-a-dozen pairs of pale-coiored, many- 
buttoned “Suedes,’’ such as would greatly 
delight any giri's heart; and then he picked 
out @ quaintiy-sbaped giove case of rose 
satin, quilted, and in it the shopman laid 


the gicves neatly. 

6 a minute,’’ Lambert said, before the 
case was fasteved. ‘‘and lend ie a pen, will 
your” 


The pen was handed to him, and taking a 
card from his card-case he scraiched out the 
“Mr.” which stood before ‘Geotirey Lau- 
bert,”” and wrote above “With love 
from,’’ 

This he slippedinto the glove case and 
then instructed the shopman to put it in 
@ cardboard box and send it to young Gra- 
bam, 

He paid the bill himself, but instead of 
enelgsing it in the parcel be tore it up, in- 
ténding that Grabam sould accept the 
gloves as a Christinas presént. 

Two days afterwards Graham wrote one 
of his usual Jaconic noes, 


“Dear Geott,—(Cloves come and gone. 
Thanks, How much?— Yours, F, G,”’ 


Fora moment, Lambert, remembering 
his card, was pu7zied by the “how 
mucb?’”’ 

But reflecting that it was probably only 
Graham’s polite way of hesitating to accept 
the gioves as a p:esent, he paid no atten- 
tion to the query, and a8 far as he 
— concerned supposed the matter at an 
end. 

Meanwhile, poor Graham was enduring a 
most mortifying disappvintinent, fora week 
passed away and ue received no acknowl- 
edgment of his present fromthe fair Miss 
Vinoent. 

The following Sunday he calied on her; 
but as sbe treated him with nothing more 
than her usual courtesy and uever once 
referred, by word or by look, tothe gloves, 
he was too shy make inention of them 
either. 

lf ever a man felt downcast and dis- 
mal, it was Fred (irahaw 4s he trudged 
back through the snow ww his lovely dig- 
gings. 

Tne day alter this, Geotirey Lambert 
found two letters iying on his breaktast 
plate wben Le caine down in the morn- 
IDg. 

The first he opened was from Graham, 
very short, of cuurse, Dut semewhat start- 
ling. 


“Dear Geott,—I am leaving for Australia. 
Come to the docks and seek ine off in the 
Austral, ou Jan, 12\h, 

‘Yours, F, G.” 


So this, then, was the sequel to che little 
episode of the gloves! 

‘Poor old Fred!’’ thought Lambert regret- 
fully. “I suppose tne silly young woman 
has said ‘no’ to bim, and he takes it ver 
hard indeed. I1 was afraid he would, 
There’s not a man I know who would make 
a better husband than oid Fred. Well,well, 
women are queer creatures, and heaveu 
preserve ine from having anything to do 
with them!”’ 

Bat be was so absorbed with thinking o! 
bis friend’s troubie, that be bad nearly fin- 
ished breakfast before he ylanced at his 
second letter, and then he was more sur- 
prised than pleased to recognize the hand- 
writing of his cousin, George Lambert, 

‘‘Here’s a naisance!’’ be said, opening the 
envelo 

Bat his countenance changed from one of 
annoyance to considérabie surprise when 
the identical card wnich he bad enclosed in 
the gloves to Fred Grabain Gropped out on 
to bis break fast-piate. 

‘What the deuce does this mean?”’ he ex- 
claimed (all these remarks were addressed 
to himself, for he was breaktasting alone), 
as be gazed long and steadfastly at the 

ri. 

“ie turned it over, he examined it. There 
was no mistake and no hoax «boutit, for he 
would swear to his own peculiar hand- 
writing at any time, But how on earth 
came the card into his cousin’s posses- 
sion? 

By-and-by he condescended to read 
George's letter, to see if that would en- 
lighten him. 


“Dear Geoffrey,—The next time you send 
sucu messages to 4 girl, | hope she will not 
mistake me for you. Hers’s a nice 
you have got me into, and [ hops you wi! 
got me out of it as quickly 48 you can, for 
the Fair Insuited is pretty mad, J can teil 
you! 


‘Your cousin, 
' 


‘“SKORGK LAMBEBT. 
The borrible trath flasned j y ” 
(; softrey 
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“With lovejfroin Geoffrey Lambert.” And 
the worst was to be contemplated... If 
“‘Lambert”’ been an unknown name to 
her it would not have been so bad; or even 
if she had connected it with himself—its 
rightful owner—but that she should assign 
the authorship of the card to his odious 
cousin, this was the unbearable point in 
the whole concern. No wonder the girl 
was “mad” at receiving such an insult, 
And then rt Graham and all his sufier- 
—_, But he should not go to Australia 
pow 


Lambert's first step was to telegraph to 
his cousin: 


“Wire me name and address of the lady. 
Do nothing eise in the matter. I will make 
it all rigtt. Reply paid.’’ 


The answer came back at once: 


“Miss Mary Vincent, The Hollies, Bed- 
ford.’’ 


Early that same afternoon Lambert went 
down to Bedford. He did not seek the bos- 
pitality of Graham's rooms, but put up at 
the Mitre Hotel and thence sail forth Ip 
search of the Hollies, 

At the door, which was opened by a 
arr Sapetee looking butier, he asked 
for M ary Vincent, and on being told 
that she was at home, gave the butier his 
naiwne: he thought it better not tosend in bis 
unlucky card; and wae shown into a large 
drawing-room. 

There was no one in it, and after waiting 
a tow moments anxiously for the entrance 
of the lady, he felt disappointed when, the 
— being opened, the old butier appeared 
again. 

‘‘Mias Mary is sorry, sir, bul she says she 
cannot possibly see you, and that you wil! 
understand,”’ 

“I am sorry, too,”’ saf@ Lamabert, color. 
ing; ‘very sory, t© have to press my pree- 
ence upon an ae, lady; but in this 
case I inust ask to beg Miss Vincent to see 
ine fora moment; I will not detain her 
any longer.”’ And again he waited ali 
alone, 

This time, aftera longer interval,{he dour 
was opened very slowly,and asmall, pretty 
looking girl caine Into tae room, 

She was very young and seemé! nervy. 
ous, a8 nO doubt she was; for she did not 
raise her eyes to look at Lambert until he 
began: 

“I have called to apologize for and 
to explain away a mistake which has 
ee 

Tuen she saw him,and,starting violently, 
she said: 

*4] beg your pardon, but you are aot Mr. 
Lain bert.’’ 

“Excuse me, I am Mr. Geoffrey and not 
Mr. George Lambert, though the latter is 
unfortunately my cousin.’ 

‘*Won’t you sit down?” Mary Vincent 
eald quietly, forshe knew now that ther: 
was some mistake, and that she was not 
lowering herself by speaking to # man whe 
had voluntarily insulted her, 

But Geoftrey remained atanding. hat in 
hand, whilst he explained the whule story 
to her; and though, as he wenton, he was 
more struck by ite comic than its trayic 
element, be told it very gravely and not at 
all flippantly. 

Miss Vincent seeméd to be almost un- 
strung by the relief it afforded her to listen 
to it. 

“J am very much obliged to you,” she 
said, ina sweet, grateful, frienaly way. 
“You havechanged a most unpleasant affair 
j1to a——”’ 

Sne drew up very suddenly, ## if afraid 
of having said too much, and blushed 
deeply. 

‘Into a pleasant one, I hope,’’ Lambert 
said; and then he took his leave of the stil! 
embarrassed girl, and found his way Ww 
Graham’s rooms. 

There, he not only explained the incident 
to his friend, but imparted the conclusion 
he bad arrived atfrom Mise Vinoeut’s be- 
bavior at the end of the interview; and, eu 
couraged by bis advice, (iraham lost no 
time in calling at the Hollies, 

He abandoneil the idea of going wo Aus 
tralia, and before the next Curistinas canie 
round Lambert had acted best man, 
“on thé occasion of the marriage of 
Mr. Frederick Graham to Miss Mary Vin 
cent.” 

a 

Some time ago a wealthy man died in 
Brussels, leaving pearly his entire fortune 
to a young woman who was eutirély un- 
acquainted with him, A local paper ex- 
piaing that this is how it came to pass: He 
wasa very eccentric nan, aad set out, like 
Diogenes, in search of an bonestinan, tis 
tub wasan omnibus, and his lantern a 
sunall coin, 

In the omnibus he used to take bis seat 
every day near tbe conductor, aud always 
showed himself very obliging in passing up 
the money of passengers and returning the 





hole | 


a | to 


ohange, but tothe latter be always man 
aged tomld @ franc or balf franc. Then 
he would watch those to whom it 
caine, 

They would count it carefully, notices the 
| extra coin, and invariably slip it into their 
For 0n@ thought of the poor oor 


| pockets. 
ductor, Whose ineagre salary of Ur ree frances 
A day could 1il support sucu 4 loss, But at 
| lawt @ young woman pas-6d bers back with, 
‘ Conductor, you have given me half a franc | 
» much.’ 
Diogenes, deilghte aei her 
rier } ‘ f see 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Discoverina LEAKSs.—A Swede, har de- 
vised a simple apparatus for discovering 
leaks in ships while lying in the dry dook, 
but which may be made useful in other 
ways. The apparatus consists of a closed 
furnace placed on deck, and burning straw 
or brainble, The hatches of the vessel be- 
ing closed, the smoke of the turnace is 
peers into the bold, and any leak in the 
hull is then discovered by the amoke eacap- 
ing from It. 

In PLace or Ick.—-A_ patent covers 
the construction of a modest tin box, and 
the chemicals employed to lower the temp- 
erature, The box ia made of tin, and is one 
foot long, eight inches deep and four inches 
wide. In itare placed the proper chemi- 
cals, and !t Is then placed in the refrigera- 
tor, in the room, in a closet, or wherever It 
is desired to produce a low degree of temp- 
erature. Its primary use is to supplement 
the use of ice in refrigerators, and is said 
to do its work well. 

Fink DRaAWINGS,-—If a saturated solu- 
tion of saltpetre be used with a quill or fine 
brush to make a drawing or writing on 
white absorbent paper, keeping the linrs 
well clear of each other, and the whole in 
outline, a glowing match will set fre to the 
lines, and aspark will run along tue de- 
ata, cutting it out as with aknite. The 
saltpetre yields oxygen to combine with 
the carbon of the paper, when heated to the 
point of ignition by the glowing charcoal 
of a match ignited and blown out 

COMPRESABD FUEL. —NSimall briqueta : f 
compres-ed fuel are now being made by 
machinery, from ooal-dust and pitch, with 
the help of steam, which makesthe tase 
emeye for the mould, They are4', inches 
ong by 2'4 Inchea thick, and weign twenty 
ounces, ‘The machine turna out fourteen « 
minute, or at the rate of five tons per day 
of twelve houre, It requires two horne- 
power to work it, and a man and two boys 
to attend to it, mixing the ingredieuts and 
stacking the briquete, The latter nike an 
excellent fire, and burn with very little ash. 

HANDY.—Towels and dusters that are 
hung upoo nails are very apt, as all bhouse- 
wives know, to be spoiled vy rust, of to be 
torn through betng carelessly putin their 
places. A new invention has lately been 
patented, which provides a ready means of 
tidily disposing of such things without 
going to the troub'e of putting up roilers, 
It consists of a loop of mrong plated wire 
hung on a littie rorew, which can be let in 
anywhere. The bottom of the loop is car. 
ried to @ point, #0 that the duster or towel 
is held firmly if itis once pulled into its 
place towarda the bottom of the loop, 

> a 


Farm and arden, 


Cornn-FeD.—A hog fed on nothing but 
corn 1s always vish and in an inflamma- 
tory condition in all ite parts, This need 
not be #0, and it will not be #o if lighter 
and ooarser foods are supplied at the same 
time. 

Ferpv.—a compound feed inay be made 
of bran, Oate and rye, bran and rye, or bran 
and coro-meéal, and these compounds can 
often be made in such a way as to cheapen 
the cost of teed—when al! has to be bought 
on the market. 

Hautine.—Hauling is one of the most 
6x pensive items on the farm, and in laying 
oft a field, or planning tor any kind of 
crop, the firat consideration should be the 
facility and ease cf hauling and spreading 
the manure on the land and the carrying 
off of the crop therefrom. 

BoREKS Although many remedies 
have been suggested for killing borers in 
trees, such as forcing salt in the holes, etc., 
the surest method is to kill the borer by in- 
sorting # plece of wire Into the opening, as 
it cannot escape if the wire is thrust in as 
far asthe borer bas penetrated, 


Farm Live.—Two excellent results of 
lite on the farm, compared with lite on the 
street, are the humanity and economy en- 
gendered In young people who help to teed 
the many dependents on the farm, and 
who fiod no other way of gatbering needed 
pennies but by that of siow earnings and 
careful saving. 


PoULTRY'—A cheap and good disinfect 
antto use about pauitry houses and yards, 
when contagious fowl diteases are present 
or feared, is made by dissolving three 
pounds of copperas in five gallons ot water, 
and adding one pint of crude carbolic acid. 
Sprinkle about the house and yard with # 
common wetering- pot. 


THE Best.—The best grasses are those 
naturally adapted to the soil. In America 
about one dozen varieties are made special- 
ties, while in Kngland the farmers select 
fromoversa hundred. A firm sod of native 
grass should never be turned under t 
make room for some other kind until the 
pew grass has been tested on the farm. 
Soils vary, and grass that may thrive on 
one farm may fail on another. 


Bon ks. —In crushing aod grinding bones 
for the purposes of agricultur6, their peco- 
liar structure prevents the particles from 
assutmping either globular or = prismatic 
Shapes, an they lovariabiy bréak up into 
splinters, natter how finely they are 
ground, showing Ww the naked eye, or 
nicrorsCcops, @ toase of jagged od gor 
fanuyminera 
nay re tr r¢ 
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Frankness of Speech. 
**Words,’’ says a witty Frenchmen, 
‘‘were given us so that we might conceal 
our thoughts.”’ 

This sentiment, so essentially French, 
does not meet with entire cordiai approval) 
amongst our plain-spoken countrymen. 
‘Call a spade a «pade’’ is our motto, and 
yet is it always so? 

Have we not all heard our friends speak- 
ing to all appearances plainly, but in reality 
taking a leaf out of the diplomatic French- 
man's book, and using speech to conceal) 
thought? 

It is true, in the main, that we are an 
honest, ou'spoken nation; but there are 
exceptions to every rule, and in many cases 
we see a great lack of this characteristic 
often when it is most needed. 

Think of the numerous miseries of life 
that might 80 easily be avoided by calling 
things by their right names; how many 
misunderstandings rectified, and triends 
reunited ? 

Let us put an imaginary case. Some 
charitable busybody, who never likes to 
witbhold any information which it is in his 
or her power to give, goes to a man and 
insinuates , rather than explains, that bis 
dearest friend has spoken slightingly of 
him benind his back, turned him into ridi- 
‘cule; etc ,—in fact piles up the agony, and 
yet does it all in such a way as to make 
the listener imagine there is worse lurking 
in the background. 

Toe man bears, and, so prone is human 
nature to criditevil, believes it all, and 
goes, not to his triend to demand an ex- 
planation, bu! to brood alone on his fan. 
cied wrongs, and nurse his resentment to- 
warde the man he had once loved like a 
brother. 

His triend, on the other hand, having a 
clear conscience, meets him as usual, only 
to be repu'sed and treated wi b cold indit- 
ference, without having any reason as- 
signed for this change of conduct. This is 
the beginning. 

Things go on thus for some time. Cor- 
respondence ceases, and the triendship 
which had lasted since boyhood dies away 
tor want of a little plaia speaking, 

Had that man gone at once to his triend 
and told him ina straightforward manner 
what be had heard, all would have been 
cleared up, and the careless word spoken 
in jest, and given a different color by re- 
porters, could have been explained satis- 
faciorily. 

How much bettera plan this would be 
if universally adopted, and how many 
useless quarrels would be prevented! 

Pisin speaking of this kind is sadly 
needed. Jealousies and petty misunder- 
standings between busband and wite, 
friends and relations, would not cast their 
gloomy shadow over so many lives as they 
are permitted to do now. 

And, again, when one hears another's 
character ruthlessly taken away, his repu 
tation blighted beyond hope of restoration, 
the calumnistors would soon cease it their 
listener were to remark quietly, ‘‘Well, I 
will tell So and-So what you say, and then 





we shall know for certain whether it is 
true or not.’’ 

It may be objected that this would be 
turning this busy world into ao impossible 
Arcadia, also that it is not ‘‘good form’’ to 
speak so plainly; nevertheless, the effect 
on society in general would be most bene- 
ficial. 


After all, there is a certain amount of 
truth in the French proverb. Every ay 
one bears people wi'h smiling lips uttering 
flowery platitudes tothose they both dis- 
like and distrust. 

Small change of society, you say, and 
everyone knows what it is worth, and takes 
it at ite true value. Well and good; but 
why, then, make such 8 fuss about blunt 
outspokenness f 

Now, let us glance at the reverse of the 
medal. Most of us have heard of, or at 
some time in our lives come across, the 
‘plain-espoken person.’ This genus is 
generally represented by « lady of an un- 
oertain age, who prides herself on telling 
the world her opinions, with s candor as 
retreshing as it is rare. 

When she enters a room a thrill of ner 
vous trepedition runs through the assem 
bled company; each one prepares to be at 
tacked on his or her weakest point, no one 
knowing exactly on whom the blow will 
fail first. 

Without any regard to time or season, 
this candid friend gives her opinion and 
advice, however unpalatable it may be to 
the recipients therevt. 

If this is what is meant by outspoken. 
ness, defend us from any more; but of the 
other, there is not nearly enough. 

Lite is too short to have its briet span ot 
sunshine darkened by misunderstandiaog; 
with those we love best. 

No one would willingly choose darkness 
in preference to light, and the time may 
come when we shall long with an ardent 
yearning that we had spoken plainly while 
it was in our power to put things strsight. 

. rn aa — = 

Ir spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth with 
the sound of an earthquake, and not in si- 
lence, what wonder and expectation there 
would be in all hearis to behold the mira- 
culous change! But now the silent suc- 
coesion suggests nothing but necessity. To 
most men only the cessation of the miracle 
would be miraculous, and the perpetual 
exercise of God’s power seem: less wonder- 
fui than ite withdrawal would be. 


Many have fallen by the edge of the 
sword, but not so many as have fallen by 
the tongue. Well is he that is defended 
irom it, and hath not passed through the 
venom thereof—who hath not drawn the 
yoke thereof, nor been bond in her bonds; 
for the yoke thereo! is sa yoke of tron, 
and the bonds thereof are bonds of brasa; 
the death thereo! is an evil death. 


It is no merit to accomplish an object 
by difficult instrumen s when easy ones 
areat hand, or to reach an end by a cir- 
cuitous rosd when there is a straight course. 
Michae) Angelo, being told of an artist 
who painted with his flogers, exclaimed: 
‘*Why does not the blockhead make use of 
his pencils?’’ 


Trvug humanity consists not ina squeam. 
ish ear; it consists not in starting or shrink- 
ing at tales of misery, butin a disposition 
of heart to relieve it. True humanity ap 
pertains rather to the mind than to the 
nerves, and prompts men to use real and 
active endeavors to execute the actions 
which it suggests. 

Wai se every vice is hid by hypocrisy, 
every virtue is suspected to be hypocrisy. 
This excuses the bad from imitating vir. 
tue, the ungenerous from rewarding it; and 
the suspicion is looked upon as wisdom, as 
if it was not as necessary a part of wisdom 
to know what to believe as what to reject. 


Some things will not bear much sea); 
and the more earnest we are about them, 
the less we recommend ourse)ves to the 
approbation of sober and considerate men 


ConwTENTMENT produces, in some meas- 
ure, all those eftacts which the alchemist 
usually ascribes to what he calls the phi 
losopher's stone; and if it does not bring 





riches, it does the same thing by banishing 
the desire of them. If it cannot remove 
the disquietudes arising trom a man’s mind, 
body or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. 


Or all the lessons that humanity has to 
learn in lite’s school, the hardest is to learn 
to wait. Not to wait with the folded 
hands that claim life’s prizes without pre- 
vious effort, but having struggled and 
crowded the slow years with trial, see no 
such result as effort seems to warrant— 
nay, perhaps disaster instead. 


Man’s twofold nature is reflected in his- 
tory. ‘‘He is of earth,”’ but his thoughts 
are with the stars. Mean and petty his 
wants and his desires; yet they serve 
soul exalted with grand, glorious aims, 
with immortal longings, with thoughts 
which sweep the heavens and ‘‘wander 
through eternity.’’ 

Wits a clear sky, a bright sun and a 
gentile breeze, you will have friends in 
plenty; but let Fortune frown, and the 
firmament be overcast, and then your 
friends will prove like the strings of the 
lute, of which you will tighten ten before 
you find one that will bear the stretch and 
keep the pitch. 

Ir the stars should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe 
and adore, and preserve for many genera. 
tions the remembrance of the city of God 
which had been shown! But every night 
come out these envoys of beauty, and light 
the universe with their admonishing smile. 


Ir is very sad fora man to make him- 
self servant to a thing, his manhood all ta- 
ken out of him by the hydraulic pressure 
ot excessive business. I should not like to 
be merely a great doctor, a great lawyer, a 
great minister, a great politician—I should 
like to be also something of a man. 

He is a treacherous supplanter and un- 
derminer of the peace vf all families and 
societies. This being a maxim of an un- 
failing truth, that nobody ever pries into 
another man’s concerns but with a design 
to do, or to be able to do him a mischiet. 

Lixg the tiger, that seldom desists from 
pursuing man after having once preyed 
upon human ficsh, the reader who has 
opce gratified bis appetite with calumny 
makes ever alter the most agreeable feast 
upon murdered reputation! 

WHeEn, to gratify a private appetite, it is 
once resolved upon that an ignorant and 
he!pless creature shal! be sacrificed, it is an 
easy matter to pick up sticks enough from 
any thicket where it has strayed, to make 
a fire to offer it up with. 

CALUMNIATORS are those who have nei 
ther good hearts nor good understandings. 
We ought not tothink ill of any one till 
we have palpable proof; and even then we 
should not expuse them to others. 

Tux difference there is betwixt’ honor 
and honesty seems to be chiefly in the mo- 
tive. The honest man does that trom duty 
which the man of honor does for the sake 
of character. 

Tae Christian must not only mind 
Heaven, but attend to his daily calling. 
Like the pilot who, while his eye is fixed 
upon the etar, keeps his hand upon the 
helm. ; 

No lie you can speak or act but it will 
come, after longer or shorter circulation, 
like a bill drawn on Nature’s realty, and 
be presented there for payment. 

Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the 
most sublime speculations; for, never in- 
tending to go beyond speculation, it costs 
nothing to have it magnificent. 

We should wish for few things with 
eagerness, if we perfectly knew the nature 
of that which was the object of our de- 
sire. 


Tas fortunate have many parasites; hope 
is the only one that vouchsafes attendance 
upon the wretched and the beggar 





The World’s Happenings. 


A family in Mattapoisit, Mass., last year 
ate 799 pies. 

Merchants outnumber lawyers in the 
Maine Senate. 

A threshing machine in England is 
worked by electricity. 


A Trenton thief this week got five years 
for stealing a 76-cent knife. 


It is said that a Carthage, Mo., man was 


fined 117 times last year for selling liquor, 


One police patrol wagon iv Boston made 
58 trips during a recent Saturday night. 


For 120 years China has not been with. 
out a rebellion in some portion of the empire. 


A Wichita, Kan., clergyman has been 
asked to resign because his sermons are too long. 


From 200 to 400 square miles of ths 
great pine forests of Georgia are cleared every 
year. 


Tuscumbia, county seatjof Miller county, 
Mo., has notbad achurch building of any kind in 
#0 years, 

An Indiana citizen has followed the ex- 
ample ofa Southern man and eloped with bis «i- 
vorced wife. ~ 

‘The paupers in London, exclusive of lu- 
natics in asylumsand vagrants, a few daysago num- 
bered 100, 706. 


A Brooklyn cat got into jthe sture of an 
oyster dealer one night recently and devoured eight 
quarts of oysters, 


It is said that when he is busy in a 
**round-up,’’ asingle cowboy will tire out six or 
eight horses in a day. 


‘‘Dvoes Religion Pay?’’ is the subject of 
T. De Witt Talmage’s last sermon. He receives a 
salary of $12,000 a year. 


A hen which is said to have hatched and 
raised 16 chickens from 15 eggs is one of the curiosi- 
tiles of Withlacooche, Fla. 


A young physician of Fall River, Mass., 
is laid up with a disease of the tongue, attributed to 
excessive cigaretie smoking. 


A boy at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
arrested for stealing trees from a cemetery with 
which to embeliish his father’s lawn, 


There are now more prisoners in the 
Missouri Penitentiary than in any other State prison 
in the United States. The number is 1831, 


An [odiana woman has had no less than 
five husbands, and is now ready fora sixth, having 
been divorced from her last one recentiy. 


A justice in Greene county, Ga., with a 
record of 104 marriages performed, has received but 
one fee, and that was a bushel of potatoes. 


Portuguese sailors have a custom of 
dressing their shipin mourning on Friday and of 
hanging an effigy of Judas at the mast-head, 


A San Francisco detective, after search- 
ing that city all over fora house robber, found him 
in jail, He had been arrested lor opium smoking. 


Churchill county, Nevada, is in danger 
of breaking intwo, A crack has recently appeared 
three feet wide, several miles long, and how deep no 
one can find out. 


An infant in Cincinnati, while being 
tossed into the air ran its finger into its father’s eye, 
and itis feared the sight has been destroyed, The 
nail pierced the ball. 


Moses Bradshaw, of Claiborne county, 
Tenn., celebrated his 100:h birthday anniversary 
recently by riding 50 mileson horseback. He made 
the Journey On a wager, 


A box of lactate powder and thirty 
leeches were the evening meal of a petcat ina 
Poughkeepsie drug store the other day, The exact 
cost of the supper was §8. 50, 


A man has jusi been released from the 
Minnesota penitentiary. after serving 10 years tora 
murder which his brother committed and recently 
confessed on his death bed, 


John Wright, an aged resident of At- 
lanta, claims to have been suddenly cured of blind- 
ness by prayer. His sight left him about three years 
ago, while he was walking home, 


The household of the Emperor of China 
is toconsist of 500 persons, including 30 fan-bearers, 
20 umbrella bearers, 30 physicians and surgeons, 75 
astrologers, 7 chief cooks and 60 priests, 


A Piedmont, 8. C., clergyman married a 
couple and published 2 notice to that effect before he 
learned that the contracting parties were men. They 
wanted to have a little fum at the minister’s ex- 
pense, 


It cost a county in Nebraska $2 893.25 to 
run the poor farm last year. As there were but two 
paupers, the daily cost per capita was slightly more 
than three dollars—about the same as a first-class ho- 
tel would charge, 


Editors and reporters in the Chicago 
Times office are guarded by a force of private de- 
tectives, the idea being that the assaults of the paper 
upon the police force and the gamblers have made 
lite insecure in the building, 


Fire Company No. 10, of Cincinnati, 
owns a dog which is said to have saved the lives of 
several firemen. The animal is described asa large, 
handsome Newfoundland, and is credited with be- 
ing able to climb a ladder three stories high. 


A large box of supposed silver dollars 
were brought to light by a steam snovel at Tacoma, 
W.T. The workmen wade a rusb for the treasure, 
and al] thecoins were soon safely stored in pockets. 
Afterwards the men found, to their great disgust. 
that the money was counterfeit. 


A loving pair, each aged 15 years, out 
in Comstock, Ill., ran away from home because the 
girl's teacher reprimanded ber, and walked 3% miles 
to East St. Louis. The lad dressed himself in som<« 
of the girl's clothes in order to avoid detection. H« 
expected to procure work in Hast 8. Louis for bim 
self and sweetheart, but before he bad an opportu 
nity to carry out bis plans the girl's father putin an 
appearance and took her home 
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DROPS OF DEW. 





BY A. W. B. 





Why do peopie fret and grumble?’ 
Does it help or mend 

Broken hopes, or bind the closer 
Love of friend to friend? 


‘Do your best, and leave the reat, 
(Ranos an oldeu song), 
Do not fret; never yet 
Did it right a wrong.*’ 


Pleasant words are quickly spoken, 
Drop them, day by day, 

All along life’s checkered pathway, 
They will light your way. 


**Drops of dew, when rains are few, 
Keep the blossoms bright, 
But tor them leaf and stem 
soon would fade from sight.*' 


An Unexpected Visit. 


BY H, CRESWELL. 

















foundly indifferent to his own success, 

Gerard Strickland, twitching his cuffs 
and stretching his arms, before letting bis 
bands fall into his lap, sank back into the 
luxurious arm-chair by his library fire, 
efter throwing on the table the letter that 
announced his promotion to an enviable 
post in the Civil Service, 

As he thought of the post, his advance- 
ment seemed to him no subject for con- 
gratulations, but only one of those grim 
jests with which fortune delights to mock 
disappointed men. 

An old man-servant, one ofa sort grow- 
ing rare, entered the room with an evening 
paper. He laid it at bis master’s side, and 
stood at a respectful distance, waiting, hait- 
hesitating, with some anxiety legible in 
his countenance. 

‘Well, Thomas?” asked Strickland. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but do you re- 

“member what day it is to-day?”’ 

‘No, Thomas.” 

“Your wedding day, sir!’’ 

Strickland’s face clouded. 

“I did not know, sir, whether you would 
wish tor dinner the same wine as—as you 
used to have,”’ 

‘‘No, Thomas; I shall probably dine at 
the club.’”’ 

“I ordered dinner, as usual, sir, and a 
bouquet, in case——”’ 

“Quite right, Thomas, quite rigbt.”’ 

For an instant the heart of the promoted 
official sank. The fidelity of hisold domes- 
tic was humilating. 

How he would once have resented the 
suggestion that Thomas would remember 
tuis anniversary better than himself! And 
that itshould fall to the old servant to order 
from the florist the bouquet Gerard himself 
had been formerly so proud to bring home, 
on this evening to his wife! 

But the slight sense of annoyance passed 
away quickly. It was with absolute indif- 
ference that, seeing the man-servapt still 
waiting, he asked— 

‘Anything else, TLomas?”’ 

“This morning, when you had but just 
gone, a young lady called. Hearing you 
were not at home, sbe said she would call 
agoin this evening, about six o’clock. She 
wished to see you on very important busi. 
siness,”’ 

‘‘Her name?’’ 

“She left none.”’ 

‘Did you see her?” 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

‘Did John say what she was like?’”’ 

‘Rather tall, sir; a young lady, dark and 
lashionably dressed.’’ 

“If she calls I willsee her. You may go, 
Thomas,’’ Theservant left, and Strickland 
continued to himself. ‘Tall, young, dark, 
well-dressed, business with me. Whocan 
she be?”’ 

‘*The lady is here, sir, in the drawing. 
room,’’ said Thomas, returning to the 
library, after about ten minutes, 

Strickland went to the drawing-room, 
At the door he paused a moment to steal a 
look at his visitor. 

She stood by one of the tables, idly turn. 
ing the leaves of a photograph album. Her 
back was towards him, and he could dis- 
tinguish only the tali and graceful figure 
of a woman, well,dressed, and wearing ex- 
pensive laces. 

‘‘Madam!’ he said advancing. 

The lady turned. Strickland started as 
ifhe bad received an electric shock. To 
conceal to the best of bis ability, his sur- 
prise and the sudden pallor of his face, he 
made her a profound bow. 

“I pdpe I am not inconveniencing you,”’ 


|: WAS WITH THE AIR ofa man pro- 


she said, at the same time returning his | 


salute. Then, witb a quiet ease, she select- 


ed a chair and sat down. 
Not in the least, I am at your service, 
¢8aid Strickland. 
, 
} 


“As I shall avail myself of your conde- 
scension, I hope that was not merely a com- 
pliment.’”’ 

“May I ask you how I can oblige you?” 

The lady stroked the soft fur of her muff, 
and once or twice lifted her searching eyes 
to his face. Apparently she was hesitating 
to name the purpose of ber visit. 

Meanwhile, Strickland gratified bis eyes 
with a good look at ber, lovely, fascinating 
still, as the firet day he had seen her. Only 
ber pure profile had gained more decision, 
and her eyes hada profounder meaning 
than when he last looked into them, as 
those of a woman who had lived and sut- 
fered. 

At length she said: 

“Are you atill corresponding with my 
father?’ 

“Yes, It is, however, a fortnight since I 
last wrote to him.’’ 

‘ I received a letter trom him yesterday. 
He is coming to town to-morrow.”’ 

This time Strickland made no attempt to 
conceal his surprise, 

“To-morrow! Your father 
leaves home!”’ 

“The medical men order hin to the South 
coast, and he will, on his way, stop in town 
to spend the night with—”’ 

‘His daughter,’’ said Strickland. 

“He says hisson. And so we tind our- 
selves in a pleasant embarrasment.”’ 

She leant back, and with a smal! band be. 
gan drumming a waltz on the table at her 
side. 

‘**You call it pleasant,’”’ said Strickland, 
mildly. 

“I did not come here to discuss words, 
but to discover a plan of ac_ion,’’ 

**] see none,”’ 

‘And you are a politician, a man of 
genius! It those subtie aris, tbat bave been 
so successtully employed in your own ad- 
vancement, could be, without prejudice to 
you, this once employed to extricate me 
from—’’ 

“Excuse me, madam; but your re 
proaches are scarcely likely to assist me to 
exercise my imagination.”’ 

“Bab! Well, I have aplan. First, I do 
not wish, cost what it may, to let my father 
know—the truth.”’ 

“The unt appy truth!” 

She madea little grimace and proceed: 
ed: 

‘My father woulda te cruelly hurt, and 
the sius of the children ought not to be 
visited upon their parents. My remorse— 
1 beg your pardon, that is of little conse- 
quence here’’—she looked aside to warn 
bim not to expostulate, and continued: 
‘Hitherto, thanks to our pr cautions, the 
distance of my father’s residence, and the 
seclusion in which he prefers to live, has 
been spared this sorrow. To-morrow our 
clever edifices of dutiful falsehood falls to 
the ground, and ], at the least, am unable 
to conjecture the consequences.’’ 

“And IJ.” 

“Mr, Strickland, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent this scandal. I trust you 
will assist me. My father must find us to- 
gether; and we must avoid everything that 
would serve to awaken any suspicion at 
all.”’ 

She spoke sadly, as well as earnestly. A 
deep shadow of concern settled on her 
hearer’s facs. Wrapped in thought, he de- 
layed the answer, His visitor became im- 
patient. 

““Y our promised courtesy costs too mact!’» 
she demanded. 

“No. 1am ready. 
ties. The servants?” 

“Give the new man-servant I found here 
this morning @ holiday. I will speak to 
Thomas.”’ 

“If aftriend should call?”’ 

“You will see no one.” 

“If we meet your father, people wiil see 
us te gether.” 

“We will go in a closed carriage,’ 

“Your fatber will stay here several hours, 
Good and simple-hearted as he is, do you 
believe it possible he will not recognizea 
—bachelor’s bouse?’’ 

46] will send my work, my music, and #0 
on, this evening. My room?” 

“Jn as you le!tit.”’ 

“Sentimentality!”’ 

“No—respect.’”’ 

“‘Have you any further objections?” 

“None. It remains to be see, whether 
weshall beable to decievs Mr. Gregory, 
or not.’”’ 

“By playing the affectionate couple. Can 
you remember your grimac-s and fooler- 
jes of two years ago?’ she asked sarcas!i- 


who never 


But I see my diflicul- 





cally. 

“No! I have forgotien them,” replied 
Strickland, with a frowr 

And the tw Ok , Gad er’a 
eves, like two dueliisis 

“When w 5 rm” e? asked 


Strickland 








“This evening. 1 will bring my things, 
and I shall slightly disarrange this and that. 
I hope [ shall not inconvenience you. You 
are not expecting any onef"’ 

“No one. I was going out. If you wish, I 
will stay and assist you. My engagement 
is unimportant.”’ 

“Pray go. Weshould have to talk, and 
we have nothing to say lo each other.”’ 

“Nothing. Will you dine here?” 

“No, thanks; I’l) go home now, and re- 
turn by and by.” 

She rose. Strickland bowed in response 
to her bow, conducted her to the door with- 
out another word, and returned with a 
sense of relief to the library. 

When he returned home, shortly after 
midnight, the house had resumed an aspect 
long strange to it. 

Lights were burning !n the drawing- 
room, and a little alteration in the arrange- 
meut of the furniture had restored to the 
room & forgotten grace. Bouquets of tlowers 
filled the vases, and a faint sweetness of 
violets floated about the hall and stair- 
case. 

The piano was open, and some mus c 
*tcod on the bookstand. On the boudoir 
table wasa work-basket. By the hearth his 
visitor was sitting in a low chair, her little 
feet half buried in the bear-skin rug, and 
her head reposed on her band, whilst she 
gazed wistfully into the fire. 

Was it a dream? Bertha’s flowers: 
Bertha’s music. Bertha herself in his home 
again! Two years’ misery cancelled in an 
evening! 

Ina moment rushed across his memory 
a golden wooing, a proud wedding, happy 
months, and the bitter day of separation. 
He turned away, and passed to his room, 
saying, ‘(iood night!” 

“Good night!'’ replied his wife, without 
moving. 

The strange event that bad taken place in 
Gerard Strickland’s house, prevented none 
of its inmates enjoying a wholesome night's 
rest. 

Bertha, persuaded that to-morrow’s 
comedy could effect no real change in her 
relation to ber husband, went to her room 
with the feelings of one who spenda a night 
in a hotel, 

Strickiand, similarly regarding the past 
as irremediable, read in bed for halfan bour, 
and then fell asleep. 

To get married they had both commit 
ted a thousand follies. After meeting her 
ata table-d’hote, Strickland had pursued 
her balf over Europe, vanquished the ¢:i- 
ficulties of an apprrach to ber father in his 
s‘cluded country house, and ultimately, 
ass sted by the lady’s prayers and tears, 
gained the old man’s reluctant consent to 
surrender bis idolized daughter. 

The young married people, passionately 
attached to each other, enjoyed filteen 
inonths of remarkable happiness, and then 
came the end. 

Bertha became jealous, Devoted to her 
husband, proud, basty, immoderate in all 
ber thoughts and emotions, she resented, 
with all the intensity of her nature, a meet. 
ing between Strickland and a former flame, 
a dance, a note, balf-an-hour’s conversa- 
tion. 

The husband unfortunately met her pas- 
sionate expostulations with the disdainful 
insouciance of an easy temperament. Tbe 
inevitable consequence ensued, a bitter 
misunderstanding. 

An impudent servant, a malicious ac- 
quaintance, balf-a-dozen venomous tong ues, 
lashed the wife’s jealousy into madness. 
An explanation demanded trom her bus 
band, was refused with asneer, He begun 
to think her a proud unloving woman, and, 
under the circumstances, judged seif-justi- 
fication ridiculous, 

The following morning she entered his 
library, and with marvellous calmness, 
witbout quavering over a single word, an. 
nounced to bim theirimmediate separation, 
—for ever. 

Taken by surprise, Strickland tried to 
temporize, acknowledged he had been 
thoughtless, did allin a man’s power to 
avoid the rupture, Bertha only replied so 
proudly, and with #0 much severity, that 
self-respect forbade him further s lf-de- 
fence. 

They separated. Strickland externaliy 
bore bis misfortune with quietness, and, in 
counsel with his own conscience, concluded 
his life broken and ruined by his own want 
of tact. 

Toe husband and wife mettwoor three 
times, as people who barely knew each 
other. He devoted himself to professional 
duties, resumed some of his bachelor habits, 
and amused himself as he could. 








She ied a quiet, aim et solitary life, re- 
stricting ner pleasures /) such &im ple er y 
ments a4 ehe o 16 hersei! al al 
and seldom appearing in pubdil | { 
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ly to Bertna's father repeating such stereo. 
typed phrases as ‘' Bertha is well, and sends 
her love. I believe she wrote to you s few 
days ago.” ‘Gerard is well, and at present 
very busy. He will not this year be abie 
to accompany ine to the seaside.”’ 

It will be easily believed that togo to ber 
husband’s house and to ask a favor of him 
had cost Bertha’s pride a struggle. For 
pap='s sake; for papa’s sake!’ she repeated 
to herself, to steel her nerves tothe bumilia- 
tion, which, however, Strickland’s cold 
courtesy had considerably lessened. 

Ifhe would be equally considerate on 
the morrow, a little spirit, a little self com. 
mand, and some clever pretending inig! t 
enable them safely t conduct her fatber 
through the few hours to pe spent in town, 
to see him off from Victoria, and, with a 
polite bow, to separate and return to their 
several existences. 

. « ° - ° * 

Dinner was ended, Mr. ‘iregory smiled 
contentment and happiness, and the two 
actors at the opposite ends of the table of 
necessity smiled too, 

Their parts had proved difficult. From 
the noment of the old gentleman's arrival 
they had bad to call each other by their 
Chr stian names, and to use the /itttle en- 
dearments ot two married people still in 
love, 

More than once, a word, an intonation, 
that sounded like an echo of the dead paat, 
made Strickland pale, and Bertha tremble, 
Their embarrassment momentarily increas- 
ed. 

The more perfect their dissimulation, 
the bitterer was the secret remorse that 
wrung the hearts of both of them, whilst 
they exchanged for meaningless things 
words, looks and smilies, once the most 
sacred signe, of affection, 

With the fear of betraying themselves by 
an indiscretion was interinixed another, a 
misyiving lest, while they acted affection, 
they should be gullty of real feelings war- 
merthan the courteous indifference with 
which they desired to regard each other, 

On the stairs, when Mr. Gregory, pre- 
esding them, was for an instant out of sight 
Bertha turned back and bestowed on her 
husband a grim look of fatigue that meant 
“How are we going to continue this any 
longer?’’ 

“’'Tis only till to-morrow, Bertha,” he 
replied in an undertone, wishing to help. 
But the Christian name which, because he 
had In the lasttwo hours used #o tre quent- 
ly, unwittingly silpped trom his lips), 
ciused her toturn ber face away with an 
angry trown. 

By the fire in the back drawing-room 
Mr. Gregory appeared actuated by « degire 
toask allthe awkward «uestions, and to 
broach all the topics of conversation most 
difficult for bis host and hortess, 

“Letters are weloome, Bertha,” he said, 
‘when people cannot meet, but I have en- 
jJoyed my little visit more than al! the pages 
you have sent me, There 3s very Ii't!o in 
the letters, Don’t you think your wile 
grows bandsomer, Strickiand?”’ 

‘1 tell ber so every day.’’ 

“and so he tella me, Bertha, His letters 
are all about you. You bave a twnvdel hus- 
band, my dear.’’ 

“| bave, papa.” 

Strickland hung his head and regarded 
the pattern of the carpet. 

“] should like tosee your house, ltertba,” 
said Mr. Gregory, after a moment 

Tre littie party set out on atour of tne 
mansion. After an inspection of so veral 
rooms, a8 Strickland preceded them into 
the breakfast room, the father stopped bis 
daugbler and said: 

‘‘Bortha, what have you done with your 
mother’s portrait?”’ 

‘The trame had got shabby and we have 
sent it to be re-giit,’”’ replied the daughter 
promptly. 

“Where does it generally hanyg?”’ 


“There.”’ 
She assigned ) the picture, which she 


had taken away with her, on the partition, 
the first empty space on tie wall that met 
her eye. 

“J don’t think that is a very good place!’ 
sald the old nan, “Ah, whata woman! You 
should bave known her, Strickiand. You 
owe ber your wile, When sie was leaving 
me, poor dear! she made me promise never 
to hesitate to make any sacrifice thatahould 
be tor Bertba’s Lappiness; and so when iny 
little girl came to me and said, ‘Papa, | 


can never be bappy without (rerard,’ | 
thought of my dear wile, and let ber go. | 
feared when I sent her abroad, 1 suck 
loss her. Well, you were ma.6 for em 
other. Do you remember your first 
og in Pariw? 

They remerp bere 
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without reason, that the good pepe was not | bay, that she grew to love Sir Linley ‘Really, Sir Linley, I haven’t noticed,” | Gwen were observaut enough to discover 
Beville. 











very observant, for many a token of some. replied Nellie, wita just a sungiien ved — Papen she was, she would say 
thing abservant baa been plain en h, He was staying at the Manor, and an in- tability inhertone. She was sm. og ° 
_ troduction tr rim Miss Forrester’s | under a sense of the disadvantages ofher| Neiliedid not, a an ee 
S ° ° ° ° ° charming niece followed as a matter of position, to introduce the s 
: With a common sigh of relief, the two course, 







Neilie saw that all the guests were com- | whole heart was in ber shopping, and she 
Peete aan k into their respective eorners of Not one syllable of love had been breathed | fortabl y settled, and then ‘she quietly took | had no idea that only bya great effort could 
tLelr Carriage, aiter seeing Mr Gregory off between them when Sir Linley’s visit came | achair he reelt Nellie bring herself to take any interest in 
the next morning from Victoria, Not 9] to an end. There had been &@ pretence ct She and Sir Linley were generally so | ber sister’s purchases, 
word was spoken. Bertha watoned the teaching Nilie botany ; that was all, piaced that they could exchange weaning At length Nelile thought she would make 
dropa of rato that trickled down the win- Sue had stumbied over the hard words, | glances if anything were said out of which | » desperate plunge. . 
dows, (iorard studied the back of the coach. and laughed at herown biunders, and they | the slightest fun could be extracted. “On, Gwen, last night——’’ she began, 
man, They had again beooine strangers, 


he4 been very merry, very bappy together. Tht ing. bowever, Nellie seated hurriedly. 
Presently, movin accidentally. Strick. “Good-bye, Miss Forrester, t aneit do cule evening f 


r and There were passing a ficrist’s as Nellie 
land touched his wife's arm, hetse fat the other end of the room, Pp 


















A, myself the pleasure of cailing on Mrs purp sely kept her gaze riveted on the | spoke, and Mrs. Travers interrupted her to 
(YT beg your pardon,” be sald. Travers ae soon a4 she is in wwn,” Sir lee.arer, until he bad read the last word of | exc'aim— 
* Pray do not mention it,”’ Linley bad said. hie paper, ‘ Neilie, do just look st theée flowers! 
P rfeot strangers! Yet both inthe silence Nellie hat hastened to assure him her 


Then, afterthe usual somewhat formal Did you ever see atiything 80 etquisite! [ 
y giad Ww see discussion, during which all the guesis kept | wost order some,” 
shall I,” 6b bad added, | their seals, the conversation becawe| Neliie looked pensively at the flowers, as 






were anxiously meditating every event of sister, Gwen, would be ver 
the les few hours, remembering the moat bim. “And as 























trifl'ng \inpressions, and stadying all they | with charming fran seas, general, ber sister compieted her purchase. She 
signified, As they came near « cross street He had held ber band while he made his Neliie went round, saying a word to first | was thinking of the days when Sir Linley 
the husband amked ; ry | Polite littie speech, and she bad not One and then another, and introducing those | had tried to teach ber botany. 
| Pall T drive you to your own house? attempted to withdraw it. Perbaps she whom she thought would liketo know each | The sight of the flowers changed the 
*“f am coming to yours, to superintend | was Unconscious of its detention. other, whole tenor of ber thoughis, 
i the packing, My inatd cannot doit alone.” 







True to bis promiae, Sir Linley Beville At length, whenthe people seemed to Sue would not, could not, bring berseit 
On arriving. the wile at once went to her lost no time in calling on Mre Travers have tgrouped themes! fee satisfactorily,” | to bolieve that the man whom sbe had 
i purp wolesenees, rete ea ee teme of etter That discreet young matron received bim | as Mra Travers wes fond ot saying, Nellie | learned ~~ Ss fone nad ae 
, - th m w a e 
ing-foom end ook up the paper. Bertha | Y°TY graciously. He was not rich, but he | telt that for the present nothing more was far from the g cro ’ 












' was 0! 600d family, appeared to be a moat | re quired of her. sordid influence of fasbionable life, was 
paserd week ward and a oe amiable young may if Nellie liked Hor duties over for the time being. Nellie | less nobie than she had then thought him 
abet, Alte ees Spor [Rt tagane™ wee wo lone wo hr | mn uly asa aaa bg. a | not tol er itor what had 
, POND, . er P ‘ 0 
“You will tire yournelf,’’ he said ; ‘‘oan- marrying bun. coreened Sem view ve dheey 7 





And then followed that which generally She was aware two young men were talk- | occurred the night before, lest it should 
ott j our . y g r 
“ No, thee oon, I have nearly done,” | 400s tollow when « wan and « maid, mov- ing just on the other side of the curtain, | prejudice her against Sir Linley! 






















meee Sue bad sent her lover away trom her, 

A fow ininutes later abe came and seated attested. same Social circie, are mutually sit Lioley bed ee ecsee 10 thea. and she felt be would never return, but she 
horaelfon the opposite side of the fire. She They met everywhere, cromsod each changed manner conveyed by absenting | Would at least reserve to herssif tue dort 

appeared tired. As abe gat, she looked other’s paths so pataraily, that it would bimself from her side, couwfort of belie¥ing he had really loved 

ping seo If anything bad been for. almost have seemed as if their constant en. Sue was brooding over this, and was | ber, and that she bad nothing but her own 









, counters were due w some unrecognised | aiready inclined to upbraid herselt for con. | perVers3ness to thank for her present very 
“ET tol i ena,’’ y P 
won hed laid = tne mang strtehiond, foros, which drew each to the same spot, duet tuat sve felt must to him be unintel- | real unhappiness, 


rather than to design on either side. livible, when her thoughts wereinterrupted | As the two sisteré resumed their walk 
"N» Jt rains just the same as betore, ¥ibie, & I , 
“In the carriage ready?” Ob, happy, foolish, never-Ww-be.forgotten 






















by fancying sue heard her own naine uen- | the floriet’s assiatalit looked after them with 
“f have sent to know.” days!—Who cannot look back at some tioned, muda interest, She knew well by sight, 
Tus carriage would ’ be ready in ten such perioa in bis own ltle, to regret it can ‘My dear fellow, we may just as well | and had beard what a rich young lady 







minutes, Those ten minutes seemed an rapt es eee even while Lesmilesat | condoie with each other as quarrel, seeing | Miss Forrester was. The poor girl had a 
eternity. When the servant entered to my 7 


Nelli , , that neither of us stands a Shost of alsick mother and “ aqeete of youhger 
NOlI6 was, however, too great a inatri- Chanoe,’’ brothers and sisters. he was “keeping 
thecarriage waited. Bertha rose, and stood 9 . ; 
a Hote pdb i. = pa ae arrang- monial prize for her numerous sultors to “{t will place mo in a very twying posi- | oom ny” tith ayoung man whom she 


allow their rival to Ko ip and win without tien if what you say ist ” loved d who was most anxious to 
I lace 1 ribt . h di ity, i Jy y wue, dearly loved, and who 

oe hor Unger trembled. Thon ave nate making Many an attewpt to steal a march Ou, W's true enongh. And a ircty | make her his wife; but wbe did not know 
drew on her gloves, and turned toward ber on bim, f-llow he is, too, to secure sch a prize as how long it would be before she could, 


The r Iittle heiress began to get | that! it'll just avout set him on his legs consistently with duty, leave her mother 
na ite bad rison and was standing thoroughly out of patience with these push- | aysin,” . f 4 



































ing you mes. Ti mn ine ; ' ‘ ; his ote aie and the oe ——. for her ———- made 
* Go ” young ° ey Were 8» intensely “Do you tmagine his affairs to be in a 4 considerab!®» addition tothe fam iy purse, 
onnien morming, she said bowing Stupid ; they never seemed to know when ewitteal e »ndition, then ?”’ uttow nice it must be to be rich!’ she . 
H» bowed, but made no reply. She | ‘bey were detrop ; which, truth to tell, was “His estate, 1 believe, is worth a Mere | thought, as she watched Nellie’s —s 
turced, aud quietly, with calm, even steps, | 268tly always, hotuing, and I should be very much sur- figure. “But there, the minister says {t 
waked from the room. She oould hear Sne grew nore restless day by day, At prised if it were not mortgaged to its tull ain’t right to envy people, Still, it does 
that he followed her. lougth she began to wish Sir Tinley would | vaiue.’’ seein hard sometimes to think some should 
They were in the hall, Suddenly he | "Peek. “It's a most extwa’wdiuawy thing the be 80 rich and others so pour,” 
sLepped to her side, “It only he would tell me the old, old | luck seins men have!’’ That afterhoon Sir Linley called. He was 
‘Bertha! You are not going witnout | Story,” she thought, “which I am 80 tired Nellie did not wait to hear the réply to] shown into a room fall of visitors, and dur- 
firat forgiving me?’ he exclaimed, in a | Of bearing from other lips, I should, per- | tuis philosophical ovservation. She fied 





ing the quarter of an bour he Stayed he 
took but Little notice of Nellie, Although 
sue had told herself again and again be 
would never renew his offer, it was with 
veh dismay that she heard him tell Mra, 






vee in whieh grief iningled with passion, | bape, know from his manner of telling it it | and took refuge in the library. She neve, 
She turned yound, and in an instant had | I might dare to trust him. Oh, it {s dread- | coula clearly recall all that bappened after- 

thrown berseif into bis arma, ful to have grown so suspicious! I think | wards, She remembered that ber cheeks 
“Dirling! you will never leave me | “wen should have told me that every un-| were burning with indignation, and bitter ip 

aga’ 7? married wan to whom { was introduced | tears of resentment filled ner eyes to over- 











ravers he intended starting for Norway in 
‘No, no, love. Never!” would propose at tbe end of three weoka ; | fowing., To be spoken of as asort of ma- & week’s time, and, as ke bad much to 
a = and then I should have known better than | chine patented to put men on their legs arrange before bis departure, he feared he 
to have subjected myseit to such huuilia- | again! But they were ai! making a great | should net have the pleasure of seeing her 

A Glad Surprise. tion.” iwiatake. They would find, when they tried again until after his return. 











in thus thinking Nellie was certianly un- | to put the waoninein motion, that it would. Alter that, Nellie took to studying 

fair to hor married sister. It wae true Mrs, | 0’ work, and that they had only wasted the geography of Norway. It was the only 

BY KATE BYRK. Travers had whispered no word of warning | time and dignity in Oiling it 80 freely with thing tuat interested her, for in truth she 
luto her ear; but it had not taken Nellie | flattery, And then—she could never teil | was very unhappy. She tried, however, to 

long to discover tne disad vantages of her po- | whether he bad followed her from the re- | bide her distress, but she could fot hei 

\"h was 80 accustomed t being petted, | sition, and her first season in town could céption-roein, or had merely strolled into 
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thinking her sister and orother-in-law 
fatiered, fawned on. She know she | bave been her last, had she ao willed it, | t.e library by chance—but there, standing | noticed the change that had come over her, 
was generally spoken of as the rich | Mrs. Travers would have been grievously | before her, looking down at her with kind- | Tuey were so very, very good to her, show- 
M #s Forrester, whiie occasionally she had | disappointed, and would probably have giv- | ly solicitude, was the ‘“1ucky fellows” the tag neir care and solicitude tor her at every 
heard herself described as the pretty Miss | ¢n to her disappointment in no mild terms; | ian who had “secured the rises” the One | turn. Aad then their eyes followed her 
Forrester, She was not in the leait apoiied | but there the matter would have ended, | whom she Was to ‘puton his legs again.” about with sucb tender, regretful glances, 
''s the homage paid Ler possibly, because | Poor Neilie was, however, rapidly getting | Of what followed, she retainea but Oiten, when she entered a room unex- 
the epithet calling attention to her possess. | tuto that unhappy frame of mind when to| the confused recollection, She knew that pected iy, they would suddenly cease speak- 
. ne was # much more frequently prefixed | blaine somebody or something is impera- | #bé quite broke “down, behaved like an Ing, as if she had been tue theme of their 
to ber name than that which was desorip- | tive. silly school-giri, as sue told herself after. ©Ou Versation ; and once she was almost sute 
tive of her person, “ nae ttre bp die day oe wait Nel- = in he Bi recall the scene ; that Sir ’ 

During her tirst séason, she was ust a 6 murmur ose Un4vVailing regrets inley u eude@aring terms in Speaking cessed 
ovable . irl, charmingly frank | free | Mrs, Travers was at home to # select few of | to Ler, Which @ven in her distress, and her os corte it on ber, Seem and they 
fom effectation, She was interested in presumably iutellectual friends, A gentle- | deverimination to be uenceforth a Priz9 | lieved wuen time after time ene naked to be 
everything ahe saw ; gracious to every one | Man had promised to read a Paper treating | which 20 man shouid secure, thrilled her left at home, 
* bo tried to please her. And at theend of | Of a aubjsct Upon which he was a recognized | with i a pntary Joy; sue had # hazy idea “Sir Linley Beviiie,” 
he season she was stil! heart-whole, She | —one night almost Say, (he recognizad— | tuat ouce he alteimpted to caress her, but Nellie started Surely her ears must 
had been asked in marriage by many. At subhority, Mrs. Travers had had much | that must Lave been when her vears were have deceived ber. But no, there was Sir 
fret this had greatiy disturbed her. She | trouble to Secure Lim, and she could hardly flowing most freely. She knew She openly Linley shaking hands with’ Mra, Travers 
had read, somewhere, thata true woman | keep her satistaction from beouming indeo- | accused hiin of mercenary motives, and the when Neliie beiieved hiin to have started 
never permits a man to make her an offer | Orous, as, in the few words of welcome | pained 6xXpression that Swept over his face 
of marriage in oes she be prepared to re. | which she addressed to each Kuest, she in- | lived in ber memory for 





















































































three weeks before for asix month’s touria 
inany a long day. Norway. . 
gard hima © ‘ture husband. But sbe, | Sroduced the grest man’s naine at least three { Hazy and contused as her recollection of He had come, too, out of calling hour 
Neliie # ‘ | ' received offers from | times in every minute, the interview was, she remembered every | which was another éxtraordinar pressed. | 
many t , she ~y no warmer At first Mrs. Travers was very doubtful | Word of his parting speech, ing. the | 
feeling natural kindliness, whether her “intellectual treats,’’ as she “I bave been mistaken in you, Miss j - 
Alas! #! 'w could she be a true | called her Thursday evening receptions, | Forrester, | thought you were so naponed Psy ng eee ate ocho 
woman “ »« Svry distressing re- | would be approved of by Nellie, forthe girl | by tue worid thac you would believe my He just greeted her and then addressed 
fl: ction, bad never affected to be clever, love for you to be atsinterested, I did not himeeif almost exciusively to Mra. Travers, 
Atleng =. / vat of this diMoaulty sug- The young matron’s mind was, however | wish to be precipitate, I abould not nave 






: Then, without any appar. 6880 'th- 

sted itselr, 4 While itdid notimpugn | soon set at rest On this point. Never bav- Spoken to-night nad not the Sight of your | out even 80 unuch ass word of apolog? ‘an 

the —_< what the Pa —, had said, ing pretended to any distinctly inteileciual | distress Surprised ine into Saying far more . 

was highly satisfactory, in eo far ae it exon- | acguirementa, Neliie was free to contess her | than 1 inteuded, 1 knew that it 1 asked could almost hay 

Orated Nellie from ali biame in the matter. ignorance. Thig she did with such charin. you to Se my wite, ‘Muy Conduct might very | back. sve called alter ber to come 
S10 would heuceforth regard the offers, | ing naivete, that ev 


6n th6 moat pedantide | ix Ssibly be misunderawod by outsiders, but “I thought yo 
to which she had been forced to listen, as thought none the worse of her for it; while Panu not think you*would misconstrue it, Linley.” —. oe me, Gy 
















having been made to the rich Miss Forres- | several old gentlemen, whose learning was | However, in wishing you good-bye, 1 wiil The remar 
ter, Whoge wealth was alone to be held re- } believed to be something well-nigh ineon- promise to trouble you no eon? : Original booanae Seca a Bo 
spousible for them. She need not, there- celvable, were often observed to pause in an Then he went, leaving behind hin, as | it twice vefore, d 







fore, upbraid herssif, seein that no luck- animated discussion, to addross a few ap- | Neilie firmly believed, tne ost miserable H 
less lover had ever pleaded in vain to the | preciative remarks ‘to the bright-looking | giri in all L yndon, : ee 









‘ " she sonia think of nothing eise 
© say, and anything was better than an 

preity Miss Forrester, irl, WhO was at ali times so leasantly un- Sue passed a wretched night, and rose i 
When the season was over, Nellie re- SSened. P d eprensed aud | "74 "ard on an 












tue moraoing feeling so deépr d au “ i 
re turned to her old home in tne country with Of late, Sir Linley Reville bad taken to | generally eal clasent tenn would ntanie recmn 7 © Caristionia, Miss 
her maiden aunt. There was a tacit under- cae regulariy on Tuursiays, M rs. Trav- | bave remaiued in her room, had she not This again was informatio bich Sir 
s(aading that until Neilie married she was | ore did not ask bin why he had 89 andden- | dreaded beINg questioued as to the cause of | Liniey nad furnished tor th F thi ¥ tit t) 
w re amgg | pore of @ach year in town with her | ly yom oe an interest in matters literary | ber despoudency. that afternoon a " = 
sister, Mre Travers, sad scientific, nor did ue Vvoiunteer an ex- No, 84e wouid not ive way ; she woul ory ‘ hd 
Notblog was said to her about this hoped- | planation, There were also other young | do ner best to put a bad face A the aoe. af ov had Nelite foruned tae ees 
for matrimonial climax, Mre Travers well | men besides Sir Linlay whose attendance There was nothing she would dislike than she realised what f tal i aie Gee 
knowing she would resentany plain speak- | wae undoubtedly due to Miss Forrester’s | more tnan being pointed at as a love-lora | bad made, oo a a 
Dg on the subject, presence, 


inaiden, 
Sill it ia but reasonable two suppose she On this Sir Linley rose from his Seat and stood | 





































rtioular evening, Sir Linley ap- So sue prepared to accom 
































any ber sis 

knew with what object her sister's doors proached 6llie, and began speaking tober] on a Shopping expedition, ge Fverd nad ay juet hat I y | 
were 80 hospitably turown Open her, in that confidential tone Which of late he already been Pianned, trying ber bardest to | Miss Forresier.”’ a want to tell you, : 

Not, however, in a crowded reception | had assu ined towards her, look as if nothing had ha; pened, There was no hesite . 
room, but in the more congenial atmos- “Ie it very bulky, Miss Forrester? I She supposed Gwen would have to be about the man. "i hed 2 =e Sec ig 
phere of her country home, did Nellie learn | can’t manage to get a good look at it; he | be told she bad rer ised Sir Linieg a oe nan. . ~ ad evidently come of 
the eweetness of love’s young dream. keeps twisting it round and round.” i Whilethey we rother w ea | ene -—s » we ne meant to oarr; 

It was while she wandered down shady He was allud | . 


ugh 


ling to the paper whict the . 4 


anes, and inbeied the saaent Of new-mown man of science Was a to read 























































































































“Mrs, Travers bas very considerately left 
us alone, so that I may explain the 
of my visit. When I asked you to my 
wife, Miss Forrester, you attributed to 
me, if you remember, interested motives, 
a I, stung by injustice, declared 1 would 
trouble youno more, I havesince bt, 
however, that I took you by surprise, that 
you were much agitated, and may persans, 
have said things which you did not wholly 
mean. I have now come to assure you, on 
iny word of bonorasan English gentleman, 
tbat 1 love youas aman snouid love the 
woman he askstobehiswife. Itistrue I’m 
not rich; still, 1 am in a position to sur- 
round my wife with every reascnabie luxa- 
ry. If you say that you still doubt me, or 
tbat you cannot bring yourself to love me, 
] will trouble you no more my dear; but 

” 


foe 

“Gu, Sir Linley, why sre you so harsh to 

e?’’ 

Hareb to you, my darling—harsh? Oh, 
you little know!” 

She certainly bad no cause to again com- 
plain of bis barshness, 

He called her every endearing name he 
could think of: he threw his arms protect- 
ingly round her, and gently drew her head 
down on bis shoulder, stroking her hair 
fondly as she stammered out her little ex- 

»janation:— 

“They said your estate was mortgaged,and 
that you only wanted to marry meso that 
I might set you on your legs again,” she 
said half laughing, while the tears got into 
ber voice. 

“The information supplied by ‘they’ was 
ceriainlty notof an exceptionally reliable 
character, a8 never before bave my aftairs 
been in 80 prosperous a condition as they 
now are. But, Nellie, supposing I had 
wanted setting on my legs again, would 
you have begrudged part of your iarge for- 
iune for such a purpose?” 

“You would be welcome to every farth- 
ing of itmnow. It wasn’t the money that | 
minded then, but I thought——Oh, Linley, 
don’t you see what {[ mean?”’ 

“But you will never think soany more 
dearest?’ 

“Never, never, Iwon’t even have my 
money settled on myself. I won’t bave it 
tied up tight, as the lawyer says. It shall 
be yours, all yours, to do exactly as you like 
with.’’ 

‘Yea, I think that it will be the best thing 
Neliie,’’ 

“Linley, dear, I want to tell you how 
giad lam you bave come back to me. I 
was such @ miserable qr all the time you 
were away; and now I don’t think I ever 
can feel really unbappy again.’’ 

Sir Linley’s answer need not be chroni- 
cled, 

Notwithstanding Nellie’s declaration that 
sbe did notthink she could ever feel un- 
happy again, she certainly looked so about 
six weeks later, when she came into her 
lover’s presence. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Nellie?’ he 
cried—startied by the gravity of her expres- 
sion. 

Sne put her hands on hia shoulders—a 
favorite attitude of hersa—and looked tear- 
fully into his face. 

‘Linley, I have something terribie to tell 
you. I haven’t any money atall. It is all 
gone, 6very penny.” 

“Who nas been telling you this?” asked 
Sir Linley sharply. 

“It is quite true, dear. 
solicitor, says 8o,’’ 

‘But 1 was particularly anxious that you 
should hear nothing of tnis for the present 
at least,’’ 

She looked perplexed as he spoke. 

“Do you mind very much?” she asked 
anxiously, while her lips quivered. “I 
will try so hard to be alithat you would 
wish your wife to he.”’ 

“{ would rather have told you myself 
that which you bave now heard from 
others,’’ 

“But did you know about it, then?” 

Sue held her breath as she waited for the 
answer to her question. 

“It I hadn’t known about it,'] dare say [ 
should have reached the North Cape by 
this time,” 

“Then when you came back to me you 
knew | was absolutely penniless ?’’ 

“Precisely. But you took me for your 
future husband, offering to give me con- 
trol over the whole of your fortune, I am 
salisfied, and more than satistied, to take 
the will tor the deed. Do you mind much, 
iIny darling, now that your riches bave 
taken to themselves wings and flown ? For 
tue future you will pave todepend on your 
husband, and that in my opinion, is the 
right order of things.” 

Sue thought a moment. 

Linley, if I had not lost my money, you 
would have never come back to me?”’ 

‘Dearly as I loved you, I could never 
*gain have asked you to marry me while 
tuere was any possibility of your thinking 
106 a fortune-bunter,”’ 

She looked up smiling brightly. 

“Toen, Linley, I’m glad it’s gone. My 
‘noney never brought me a day’s happiness, 
while you——” 

“Will do my best to make your life as 
¢loudleag as your face is now.’ 


Mr. Thorn, my 


Sr 8 age 

Hap Never Sgen Him MaBRIED.—A 
Certain clergyman relates with much gusw 
‘he following story about himself. His 
) resent wile, by the way, is not the wife ol 
is youtb, nor of his early manhood, but 
(he lady ef bistbird choice, and, a8 a con- 
* quence, the doctor’s set of olive branches 
*pring from diverse maternal ancestry. 

‘Such a condition of sfiairs,” said: the 
doctor, “might at times become embarrass- 

k xcept forthe thorough amiability of 

erned. 

onfess, however, toa slightly discon- 

feeling when, shortly before my | 

narriage, | was approached by one of | 





pn daughters, a lof nine, and one who 
led my second wife mother, with the 
a eePapa, will ! 

de you let me goto see you 
married?” I have never been atany of your 
weddings.’”’ 





JUDGING OF CHARACTER. 


HE proper study of mankind is man,”’ 

ia the Way a certain scientific man 

an interviewer who calied the 

other day to learn something about the art 

of reading buman nature, “This faculty of 

reading a man at a glance,”’ he continued 

‘4s extremely interesting, and enables one 

to discriminate wisely in business as wel! 

as in social life, It is also a great aid in 

making a selection of friends and associates, 

and it often saves one from becoming the 

dupe and victim of unscrupulous and 
designing persons.”’ 

“What are the signs,” queried the inter- 
viewer, “by which an ordinary person can 
judge the character of a stranger ?”’ 

“Well,” answered the scientific man, 

“by the eyes, the nair, the nose, the mouth, 
the forehead, the chin, and last, but not 
least, by the walk. In my Opinion this 
faculty should be included !nthe education 
of youth, and every person should become 
thoroughly familiar with the fundamenta! 
pene at least. It is a well-known 
act that animals possess in a large degree 
this talent—in fact, it could be called an iIn- 
tuitive perception of character. This is 
more ee ly manifest in the more in- 
telligeni classes of animais; for instance 
ubserve how a cat, a horse, or a dog will 
watch and read the character of their 
masters, and acting as though ppon the con. 
clusions thus drawn, regulate their cond uct. 
Women have also in a large degree the 
faculty of reading human nature, and their 
conclusions are usually correct. 

“Bat,”’ he continued, ‘to go into detail 
we'll commence with the eyes, the moat 
eloquent feature of the countenance, In 
fact, they are miniature windows through 
which evgry desire, passion, and impulse 
looks ouf, and differ widely in color, bright- 
ness, size, shaps, and expression. For in- 
stance, a large, bright eye denotes quick 
perception, and is indicative of great sus- 
ceptibility to external influences, while 
smell, dull, sunken eyes will retain im- 
pressions longer. Beautifal eyes, with 
“finely arched eyebrows, when found in a 
man, indicate one of truly refined artistic 
nature, and one who is an ardent admirer, 
an ee of symmetry, elegance, and 
loveliness wherever they appear,’’ 

‘*How about beautiful eyes in women?” 
asked the reporter, 

“Why, when beautiful eyes, with finely 
arched eyebrows, appear in a woman they 
denote a character fond of dress, pleasure, 
music, and other artistic pursuits, althougb 
at times they are indicative of acruel, spite- 
ful nature, Large, tull eyes, resembling a 
cat’s, are indicative of a timid, treacherous 
nature, and ad prow yt of such eyes wiil 
seem frigntened aod apprehensive when 
engaged in conversation with you.” 

“When you meet a person possessed 
of a black eye you must look out; they are 
apt to be artful, crafty, treacherous, and 

ways scheming. Secretive ina marked 
degree, they are possessed of unrelenting 
malignity, and when once resolved upon 
an undertaking are thoroughly reckless, 
Beware of putting confidence in persons 
possessed of such eyes, While the majority 
of black are bad, some of them are 6xcept- 
ions, indicating frankness, warm affection, 
and a great degree of character. 

“Biue eyes, or I might add,” he oontin- 
ued, “light eyes, because they arein the 
same ry a8 arule, are cunning. Be- 
ing full of tacticsthey keep their secrets well 
and are like snakes in the — While 
professing the greatest friendship for you 
they are likely to be plotting your ruin, 
Like black eyes, there are some exceptions, 
and these exceptions make warin friends, 
being amiable, truthful, affectionate. Occe 
perverted to evil, nowever, they will as- 
sume the character above described and 
seek your ruin, Lastly, in speaking of the 
eyes, let me call your attention to grey 
eyes, These, taken asa rule, make good 
friends, although ef a goc? deal 
of selfishness, and persous having such eyes 
are generally painstaking, intelligent, and 
thrifty. 

“Tue forehead,” he continued, ‘is an- 
other important factor in the general make- 
up of a person. {i is the seat of great 
reason, and here intellectual powers reside. 
Directly over the syes are located the per- 
ceptive faculties, and directly over these, 
and occupying the upper part of the fore- 
head, are the reflective faculties, the litera- 
ry powers being found between the two. 
A person, therefore, possessing & wide, high 
forehead generally has qui perception 
and intelligence.” 

“How about the mouth?” sald the re- 
porter. ‘What important part does that 
piay in ee the character of a person’s 
appearance 

PEA very important one,” answered the 
scientist; “‘alarge nouth belongs to a coarse, 
vulgar person. Lips with acherry redness 
and a cushioned appearance, belong to do- 
mestic natures, fond of kissing and car- 
resses; they make affectionate friends. Lips 
on the other hand, that are thin, denote a 
deal of self-control, and an indication of 
coldness and unsociability. You have of- 
ten seen p2reons with their lips habitually 
open. ell, they belong to « class that 
thirst for notoriety, applause, and com- 
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determined to acoomplish everything un- 
dertaken. ] 

“Indicative as it is of acommercial nature, 
a person with such a nose would makea 
good business man, while the opposite type 
of nose—ti, 6., narrow—is indicative of rather 
an effeminate character, with a great defi- 
ciency in business persuits 

“When turned =p. as yours is, it denotes 
a prying and inquisitive character, Should 
the nose be the reverse, however—that is 
convex, like an eagie’s beak—look out for 
the possessor of such a proboscis; as he is 
exceedingly revengeful, cever forgetting 
au injury and never forgiving one. 

“Perhaps you don't think it, but the obin 
is another guide to ,” continued 
the man of science. “A broad, full one 
shows strong unchanging affection; and a 
narrow one, while of more in- 
tensity, lacks in power and constancy. A 
pointed chin is an adjunct toa warm and 
impulsive character, The square, massive 
chin, though, is the indicator of a strong. 
determired, and persistent cbaracter, and 
one possessed of great will power, 
y comes the hair, biack belonging 
to the bilious temperament, thereby giv- 
ing much power, strength, and t en- 
durance to the possessor, while light hair 
is indicative of fineness and delicacy of 
organization, and denotes the lighter or leas 
robust type of character, Auburn hair de 
notes a delicate physical organization. 

“And now.” said this human-nature 
reader, ‘‘my time is drawing to a ciose, and 
I shall have to stop, touching slightiy apon 
that last great requisite in the make up of 
a character -the walk. Every one has a 
style of gait peculiar to himeelf or herself, 
denoting firmness, decision of character, 
fickleness and Instability. Those who step 
firmly may be regarded as possessing « 
tirmness and soiidity of character, while a 
light step indicates that the possessor is of 
a mirtbtal disposition, and apt to be secre- 
tive. A graceful -_~ belongs toa pereon 
who transacts his business in an easy 
manner, The brisk rapid walker isa per- 
son of ambition, energy and hopefuiness, 
while those of a sbuffiing gaitare in almost 
every case traitors, usually resorting to 
treason and stratagem to acoumplish their 
erda,”’ 

—_— oS 


THE Kaa THAT WOULDN'T Hatou—"] 
never knawed mysel’,” said the old man 
“but wan animal as got downright killed 
by care, and that was a hen.’’ 

‘A hen!”’ 

‘Iss, sir, Et bappened up to Penhelleck, 
the las’ vear I stayed ‘long wi’ lawyer Min- 
near, 'Twas a reg’lar fool-body, this hen- 
a black Minorcy she were; but no egg iver 
laid were fuller o’ meat than she o’ good 
feelin’ an’ principle! But high principle 
in a bu ffiehead’s like a fish bone |’ the throat 
—usetul, but out o’ place,” 

“Well, air. th’ ould Minnear wan day 
bought a baker’s dozen o’ ro’lain eggs 
over to Sommeroourt Fair; utiful eggs 
they were, and you cudn’ tell mun frum 
real cept by the weight. The very next 
day, findin’ as bis Minorcy were layin’ for 
a brood i’ the loft above the cowshed, he 
takes up thetrue egg while the oid fow! 
were away, an’ seta » porc’lain egg in place 
of at. In cou'se, back comes the hen, an’ 
bein’ a daft body, aa I told ’ee, and not used 
to these ’ere refinements o’ civilisashun, 
niver doubts but ’tis the same as she laid, 
’Twarn’t long afore her'd a-laid sax more 
an’ then her seta to work to batch mun all 
out. 

“Nat’rally, arter awhile the brood was all 
hatched out ’ceptin’ o’ course, the porc’iain 
egg. The mother didn’t taxe no suspishun 
but ’twere all right, only a bit stubborn, 
So she sot down an’ oor more an’ did all a 
hen cud do to hatch thatchiqaue, No good; 
‘%twudn’ budge. You niver seed a fowl 
that hurted in mind, but niver a thought 
of givin’in. No, sir, 'twasn’t her way. 
Her jes’ cocked her head asiant, tuk a long 
look at the cussed thing, and said so plain 
as looks cud say, ‘well, I’ve a-laid this egg 
an’ | reckon I've a-got to hatch et and ef et 
takes me toth’ alumnium, I’1! see et out.’”’ 
‘The inillenium,” corrected his listener, 
who was much interested, 

‘Not bein’ over-eddicated, sir,’’ said the 
narrator wito unconscious severity, ‘‘that 
ould hen, I reckon, said alumaoium.’ But 
niver mind, Her sot an’ sot, an’ kept on 
sittin’ and neglected the rest o’ they chicks 
tor what seemingly to her was her call 0’ 
duty, till wan by wan they all died. “T'was 
pitiful, sir, an’ the wust was to see her lay 
so much store by that egg. The ould Min- 
near was for taking et away. but twud ha’ 
broke her heart As ‘twas, what wi’ 
anxi’ty an’ too little food, her wore toa 
shadow. 

‘*] seed her boun to die any way; an’ wan 
afternoon, a# 1 was in the cowshed, I 
heard a weakly sort o’ cluckin’ overheud, 
an’ went up & look. 'Twas too late, sir. 
Th’ ould ben wes laying slougbeside the 
egg, giazin’ at et in afiliny sort o’ way an’ 
breathin’ terriply bard. When I comes 
she gi’ea a look same asto say, ‘l reckon 
I’ve a-got to go. I’ve a-been a mother to 
that there egg, an’ l’d ba’ liked to see’t 
turough afore I went. But seemingly 
’'twarn’t ordained.’ An’ wi’ that tuere was 
a kind of a flutter, an’ when I turned ber 
over I seed her troubles were dove, That 
fowl, sir, bad passed.”’ 

—_> - > - 

A SHORT time since aiady in asiore in 
Cincinnatl was detected in the act of elan- 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A despatch from Detroit says: A new 
method of helping an early-closing imove- 
ment was put in operation at Red Jacket, a 
large copper mining town In Lake Superior 
region, All the busines: men agreed toclore 
their stores at eight o'clock excepi Ysiow- 
atein & Co. The first night the new order 
of things was put In operation, 100 clerks 
ente Yalowstein's store, each sinoking 
a cheap cigar, and looking over the 

oods, They soon cleared the store of all 
the lady customers, They attempted no vi- 
olence, made no noise, simply emoked 
pee out, The clerks said they will keep 
t up. 


A new trick just been discovered at 
Whatcom, Washington Territory, has al- 
most taken away the breath of the Federal 
officials, for they know that it must have 
been very successful foratime. The large 
number of squaws coming into the country 
from British Columbia tnally aitracted the 
attention of an Official, and he took @ party 
ot them to jail. On close inspection it was 
found that the creatures were not squaws 
atall, but able-bodied Ubinamen who had 
painted and otherwise disguised themac! ves 
80 a8 lo rese nbile the typical Indian squaw 
of the frontier. In one instance two young 
and rather comely Chinese women came 
across in the garb of American women, 


“Tt is amusing to watoh a strangeron one 
of the street cars in Valparaiso,” says a let- 
ter from Santiago, Obili. “The stranger 
first gazes all around for the conductor, and 
then a look of surprise steals over his tace 
as he sees a pretty young woman coming 
down the aisie ano collecting the fares. The 
fact is that during the recent wars in which 
Chill bas been engaged, ali of the able-bod- 
ied men, including car conductors, were 


pressed into service, The conductors’ 
places had to be supplied by girls. They 
made themeel ven #0 popular, that, although 


the men have since been mustered out of 
service, the girls continued to hoid ,their 
positions,’’ 

A man who was condemned to death for 
murder a short time ago, and is at present 
confined in an Austrian prison, baving re- 
solved tocommit sulcide by starvation is, 
says a Vienna correspondent, being fed by 
force twice every twenty-four hours, The 
means employed to feed him are the follow- 
ing: In presence of the prison doctor, a 
screw is with great difficulty driven in be. 
tween his teeth. cis mouth is kept open by 
wooden wedges, An india-rubber tube is 
then put down bie throat, and he is made 
totakea sulliciont quantity of milk gruel 
\o keep bim alive, He sturdily resiata the 
-peration, during the progress of which he 
bas to be bound hand and foot. 

A Chicago women suffered so terrible 
froin tight shoes while at the theatre that, 
at the end of the firm act, she took the ad- 
vice of her husband and removed the foot- 
gear. Alter that she was in clover until 
the performance was over. Then she al- 
most fainted to find that her toet had so 
swelled that the shoes would f[iitle mere 
than go over the toes, Her husband, how- 
ver, again came to her rescue, and sug- 
gested that she wrap the shoes tn ber pro- 
gramme and walk home—only about a halt 
a block distant—in her stocking teet. Khe 
followed bis advice, but the chill which 
snot through her body as she stepped on 
the cold pavement prompted ber to resolve 
never again to gosbhoe ess through the win- 
ter again even if she bad to remain ina 
theatre fora week. 


Private weather observers in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut have been searching 
their records to find # paraliel for the cur- 


rent winter. Onw observer unsucesstul y 
hunted back 40 years, A Windsor (Conn. ) 
wan'’s memory takes him back to tue win- 
ter 1815-16, which he says was exception. 


ally miid. ‘Dandelions were in bioom all 
winter, pond lily leaves took the piace of 
iceéin the ponds, while the boys long: d in 
vain for dnation and went baretvoted on 
sunny days. The following summer was 
fully af memorable, there being anow 
storms which killed all the crops out of 
the ground. The corn was twice destroyed, 


Snow aeqaalls were not unfrequent that sea- 
sons, apd in autumn the harvests made a 
poor showing.” 

A New York woman #ays: ‘I would 
retber bave # itnan’s opinion about my 
gowns any time thana Woman's. He does 
not kpow once out ofa hundred times what 
tie material is, or what itis worth. He 
does know, however, whether or not it ia 
becoming. Now @ woman will sit up in 
your room and tell you whata beautiful 
gown it ia, All the while she is looking 
you over from head to foot, saying to her- 
self, the gown cost 60 much, the trimming 
69 much and the buitons 6 tmuch, You 
can #66 that she thinks that sabe could have 
bought the gown for $20 less, and have it 








mendation. Generally speaking they sare 
deficient in passions and emotions. 





“One of the most cioquent and important 

| factors in the general make upof a person s | 

ocbaracter is the n%%6é { 

‘When wideand prominent, It indicates « | 
am position and one i ’ 


obaracter strong in is 


destin« ly putting a packet of gloves in ber 
pocnet. Oa being accused of theft, she 
wept bitterly, said she had no inteation cf 
stealing (he gicves, hanied the mnerchavt a | 
tweuty dollar and told him t>tskeba | 
pay out of it. He did #o, giving her filteen 
are nang A” é ak Dg 
7 me! a cs “ « ny - 
wea counte t 5 


made up ip amnuch pretiier way If the 
gown pleases a winan he shows itin bi« looks 
and, perbaps, says some hing plesmant 
about the gown. Whetber he ays 
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THE SATURDAY 





Our Uoung Folks. 


THE GREAT SNOW BATTLE. 


KY F. 3. ©, 


ND the rascal seized ine by the walat 
and pitched me into asnow beuk!’’ 
Thus Cecil ended the recital of his 
snowballing adventure toa little circle of 
friends at St, George’s school, 

He might bave told how he toand Jim 
Bennett, the grocer’s sesistant—e sturd 
fellow of eighteen—pelting a fair-hair 
timid boy, and that be attacked the cowerd 
single banded; and after planting several 
snowballs in bis face, and enabling the Lit- 
tle fellow to erca bed finally been 
seized and tumbled into the slusby snow by 
his adversary. 

"What « shame!’ cried a half a dozen 
voloes in one breath, 

“{t was «# borrid trick to play a fellow,’’ 
continued Cecil. ‘The snow was soft, and 
1 went down, down, and got nearly wet 
through, and my wouth, aod nose, and 
eare, and neck were just choked up with 
dirty snow,”’ 

‘Let's waylay him this afternoon,” said 
his companions, “The school has been in- 
suited, and ite honor must therefore be 
avenged!’’ 

“[ thing we'd better let that matter reat,’’ 
said Ceci! quietly. “7 am satisfied,” he 
added, a amnile passing over hia face, ‘and 
we bad better not have anything to do with 
such youths as that,’’ 

But his companions were of a different 
opinion; and, knowing the offender, two of 
their number awaited for bim that evening 
and gave him battle, 

lhe youth fought gamely but was over- 
matched by thetwo boys, whose indigna- 
tion was kindled, and were determined to 
avenge the insult their companion bad re- 
ceived, 

* You look out to-morrow, young gentle. 
men,’’ shouted. the vanquisned enemy as 
he disappeared ata brisk trot. “If me and 
my tates don’t come and give you St. 
Gieorgers such a taste of snowballing as’ll 
satisfy you for the whole winter, my name 
aintJim Bennet.t’”’ 

‘‘Bab!l we oan’t play snowbaile with fel. 
lows like you,” said Dick Stone; “we only 
arubbed you this evening to punish you for 
your impudence to one of our fellows,”’ 

‘Bah! indeed,” cried Jem; “when we've 
finisbed with you to-morrow, you'll go bah- 
ing home to your mammies, Why, if you 
are in your playground at half. pas four to- 
worrow we'll come and drive you out of 
it." 

Next morning the school was all astir, 

Tbe two boys had bad the night to reflect, 
and felt they bad done a foolish thing after 
all. 

However. they at once reported their ad. 
venture t) Tom Allen, the senior boy, who 
at recreation time called a council of war to 
discuss what be termed “the incursion ofthe 
barbarians,’’ 

“They won't dare t:. come,” said Dick 
S one, 

“Won'tthey!l” said C cil, “I know that 
youth of old, and he is a resolute customer, 
Hie bas no doubt found out that Mr, Weat 
goes off at four o’clock on Wednesdays, and 
you may depend on it at balf-past four he'll 
be here with a good strong lot of roughs 
and tougbs.’’ 

“Then let’s all clear off sharp,’’ put in 
Bully Holland. “I don’t believe in figut- 
ing such low fellows." 

‘You're afraid of your skin,” sang outa 
youngster, rushing off t)> avoid the biow 
alined at bim., 

“I won’t turn tall,’’ orled one of thesmal 
ler boys. 

‘‘Nor I, nor I,’’ added several others, 

‘Quiet, you youngsters,” said Allen, ‘'! 
am just as tnuch averse to taking any no- 
tlce of these low fellows as Holland; but 
when they threaten to come and turn us 
out of our own playground we must pat a 
stop to it at any cost, and teach them a les- 
son they won'tforget. The honorand glory 
of the schoo! is at stake: so I shall boist our 
flag on Mount St. Georgeat 415 and sta 
ill 445. If noone comes by then I shall 
be off; but I’m not going to have our play- 
ground threatened by boy, man, or beast,” 
he shouted impetuously. ‘Who'll fight 
under St. George's banner?”’ 

Not a boy remained passive, All re- 
sponded to the call for the inere mention of 
the flag sent a thrill through each, 

Had they not bolsted the flag as their foot- 
ball matches? Had they not cheered on 
thelr comrades to victory again and again 
beneath that banner? Small fellows thoagh 
they were, the beart of a true man beat be- 
neath each jacket. ; 

“Weil, that’s settled,” said Tom with a 
sinile, ‘‘Let’s count our forces, Twenty- 
four all toid. Now toform our plan for de- 
fenve, : Woere will they attack us, back or 
front?’ 

“Why, our biggest playground is in front, 
and easier to get at,’’ said Dick; “and we 
bad better concentrate our forces there.”’ 

“Ab! but suppose,’’ said Cecil, ‘they take 
us inthe reer?’ We ought to have some in 
the back playground to protect us there as 
well,’’ 

“1 think,’’ said Tom Allen, ‘we'll fasten 
the side door and bave ail our forces in 
front.”’ 

So it was decided, and though the side 
doer could not be securely fastened, it was 
blocked up with snow as securely as ponsi. 
ble. 

Shortly af er four Mr. West, having dis- 
missed the school, departed for the even- 
ing, and a few minutes later the boys were 
husy prepering ‘shot end shel!’’ with which 
resiat the invaders, 








Hall-pest four and notasign of the in- 

traders, 
“Atr!” laughed Holland, 
(bougbt better of it, the cowarda,”’ 

“I'm not eo clear sboat that,’’ said Dick 
Stone; “you wait a vit.” 

Sure enough, a few seconds after, came a 
volley of snowbaiis, no one knew whence; 
but s moment later it was perosived that a 
doz+n or more stardy youths had crawled 
slong unperceived, avd were stationed be- 
hind the wall, in what were practically en- 
trencved positions, the wali being about 
bresst-bigb. 

“What a set we are,” cried Allen, ‘to let 
them get in such a position! However, [’i! 
go wito balf a dossn and try and disiodge 
them; whilet you, Cecil, directly: we are 
engaged outside, wount the wall and 
steadily pelt them. To you, Dick, I com- 
mit the care of the flag. ou, Holland, are 
big enough to tackle anyone who tries to 
#*)/ze our ensign.”’ 

Proudly waved the flag on a snow-heap 
in tne rear of the playground, near the bar- 
ricaded door, with ten resolute boys to de- 
fend it, Six went with Alien, and eight 
were (o ascend the wall. 

Thick and fast flew the snowballs in ail 
directions, Ab! Tom and bis braves ara 
getting the best of the contest, the roughs 
have had enough of it. See, they are giv- 
ing way! Ceoii and hia followers are upon 
them. They run! 

A wild hurrah rose from the triamphant 
boys, and Holland, in the excitement of 
the moment, rushed forward with some of 
the other boys to pelt the discomfited ene- 
iy. 

* You’re sneaking off, Cecil, you coward?” 
cried Holland angrily, noticing him and 
another boy crawling over the wall. 

“You mind your own business; look to 
the flag,” cried Cecil indignantly. 

W bist they are all engaged in enjoying 
the sight of the retreating enemy along thy 
front uf the school, the side door is sudden- 
ly burst open and eight or ten of the enemy 
rusb in aud inake for the flag. 

Tne fisg! the flag!” shouted Dick, throw. 
ing bimeeif on the biggest of the invaders. 

“Tne flag! the flag! shouted Holland, go- 
ing warily and with judicious caution 
towards the scene of action, and looking 
round for support, as the rougbs had 
thrown Dick w the ground ahd looked dan- 
gerous. But receiving two snowballs in 
the tac’, he retreated towards the gate, still 
calling, “The flag is in danger.’! 

In a couple of seconds the boys were 
upon tvé invaders, But, alas! the flag was 
gvne, and the enemy, standing shoulder to 
shoulder in tne gateway, resisted ail at- 
— to get past them. 

“The flag is gone, and by this time torn 
to pieces,’’ they cried, knowing that there 
had been plenty of time for it to be carried 
away. 

But there is a contest going 
otuer end of the 6, and C 
rings out clear and high— 

“Tom, rm round half adozen to the 
back, and we'll beat them yet.’’ 

A cry of delight burst from the boys, and 
their nopes revived, Darting out at the 
front gate, haif a dozen boys climbed over 
the side wail to find Cecil had wheeled the 
big dog-kennel tothe back end of the pass- 
aye, and biocked it up, whilst with two or 
three others he was battling against the su- 
perior forces of the enemy, like a lion at 
bav. 

The battie was won! The roughs, finding 
their retreat cut off, and between two fires, 
begged to be allowed to go and promised 
to be no more trouble; and Tom Allen, over- 
joyed to save the flag, readily granted their 
request, 

But Cecil bad fallentothe ground, They 
picked him up and carried him indoors to 
the housekeeper, who soon brought him 
round with aspoonful of brandy. — 

‘‘Ab!l’”’ said one of the boys who had 
fought beside him, *tyou don’t know whata 
rough time Cecil had. Why, thore were 
two great fellows peenGas away at him, 
but he seized the , and they could not 
tear it from him, ‘“1’m sorry to say,’’ he 
whispered, “that in the excitement of the 
moment 1 caught up the rake and got it en- 
tangiei in one of the fellows’ heads, I 
pulled and -_— to get it clear, and didn’t 
be just yell! Then when | thought all was 
over with us, and that they would pretty 
weil kili Cecil and me, we heard Alien 
cone on, and knew it was all rigbt.” 

Next morning everyone turned up but 
Holland, who, it was rumored, was indis- 


“they’ve 


on at tre 
ecil’s voice 


Cecil looked pale, but happy; for hadn't 
the intrepid Tom told him before them all 
that by nis pluck and foresight he had 
saved the flag? 


—_—_———_— 


Lirk 8 CHAN kS,—Whatare the chances 
of lite? The life fosurance men and the 
mortality iabies answer the question with 
reasonable ascuracy,. 

We bave ou earth about 1,500 000 000 peo- 
ple, the males and females being about 
equally divided. Ot them one-fourih die be- 
fore tuey reach the age of seventeen. Tne 
average length of life is about 33. 

One person in 1000 lives to be 100 years 
old; 6 in 100 reaches the age of 95, and not 
tore 1 in 500 lives to see 80. Every year 
33 083 033 persons die; 91,824 die every day. 
3730 every hour, 60 every minute, and |} 
every second. Each tick of the clock 
sbouid remiad us that a buman life is then 
ended, 

In addition to these facts there are others 
of @yual interest. A married person lives 
looger than one that is single, and tali 
men live longer than short ones. Betore 
the age of 50 women have more chance of 
lita than men, and fewer chances alter that 

6. 

W itb these points before him the young 
man who hes eworn off and resolved t& 
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capture his sbare of the world's good things 
this year will bave something to think 
about. 

There are many chances that he will see 
this year go out, and there are also many 
chances that he will go out first. 

Hw very determination to join in the 
rush is against him. : 

Haste, worry and disappointment are fill- 
ing our asylums and graveyards, 

The contented worker, whose ambition 
is moderate and whose habits neither in- 
jure him or an my! alee, has a better 
chance of reaching old age than his compet- 
itor who wants the earth. 

‘lick! goes the clock, Obe man dead! 
Who will be the next? Perhaps the man 
who heard the clock! 


HOW THE WATCH WAS FOUND. 





BY L. F. 


ELL, then Dot, you must hold my 
wool! for me first, and then I'll take 
you to the rocks,” said Ruth White 

to the wee mite Dot, 

Ruto had totake charge of Dot for an 
hour or two whilst their aunt, Miss Moore, 
went to tne next town to #ee a friend of hers 
who was ill. > 

lt was a warm day, and the two girls 
were in asmall field near the house, Rath 
bad brought out a large book for not to 
look at, and Scamp, the dog for her to play 
with, and she bad with ber a sxein of wool 
to inake some socks for Dot, 

Dot was such a pet. I’m sure you would 
bave thought so too if you bad seen ber as 
she stood there with the wool round her 
amalli fat hands, whilst the sun which shone 
on her soft fair hair made it look like gold, 

‘*] so glad that’s done,’’ she said as Rutb 
wound up the last strand of wooi on the 
ball; ‘do get my ’pade for mw Ruth dear.” 

“Oh, you come and fetcb it,” said Ruth. 
“You must have vour het on, and I must 
get mine, and wake Scamp. He can come 
witb ua,”’ 

Scamp was woke up by a hug and a 
squeez-, and a kiss Dot gave him, and glad 
he was when he knew he was to go out for 
a waik,. 

Now the place where Rath and Dot dwelt 
was nota seaside one, but there were fine 
large rocks near their house, and a lot of 
sand all around them, so white and smooth, 
it was just like sand you find on the sea 
shore, and it was great fun for Dut to take 
her spade and pail,and dig in it just as if 
she were on a real beach by the sea. 

Some of the rocks had such strange sha 
One of them was just like a toad, bet os 
large it wasas big as a house, and it had a 
small.fenoce ali round it. 

Ruth’s aunt told her once how all this 
land had, in years gone by been a large 
lake, but bow that great toad bad grown 
out of the rocks she could not tell, Some 
thought it must have been hewn into its 
shape, and some though it had just been 
worn down by the wind and rain, and so it 
hed got this form. It was near this rock 
that Ruth went to sit down that day. 

What Dot did first of all was to dig up 
the sand and hide Scamp fm it, 

Tois kind of game went.on forsome time; 
at last Ruth put down her work, and went 
~ with Dot, and a romp they 
had ali round the rocks, and lots of fails bad 
Dot, and lots of laughs too, for the gand was 
so soft, none of the falls burt her atall. The 
last one she had was through a stone, 

When Huth went to pick her up she saw 
a bright chain In the sand; it was of gold 
with a gold watch at the end of it. 

“Ob, Dot, eee thie nice watch; it’s just 
like——” 

But Ruth’s words were out short, for a 
queer man came ap just then and put out 
his hands, and took the watch and chain 
from Ruth, 

“Oh, that’s my watob,’”’ hesaid. ‘I have 
just lost it, end came here to look for it, 

hank you, miss; Iam glad you found it;’’ 
and then went on as quick as he could, and 
as be did so he said in a low voice: 

“Twenty dollars is twenty dollars, and 
those young ones don’t want it as I do,” 
and he made his way down tie road to Miss 
Movoore’s house, 

He came and went @o fast, Ruth had no 
time to think what to say to him, but now 
she thought it would be best to go ho:ine 
and teil this strange tale to her aunt; but 
she said fo Dot— 

‘*] hope that man did not go our way.” 

But just as they got near their house they 
met him, and they saw be had come out of 
their gate. 

In spite of Ruth’s feare is did not stop to 
say a word to them, but went on his way 
as fast as be could, 

“Ob, Miss Rath, what a long time you 
have been out!” said Green, the maid, as 
met thetwo girls on the stairs, “If you 
had been at home you might have gone 
and found your aunt’s watch, and sbe has 
just been and paid for it.” 

‘What do you mean, 
Ruth. 

“ i sees aunt lost it on the way to the 
town, and she said she would give twenty 
dollars to get it back, and it was found in 
half an bourtime down by the roc«es; a 
man jast brought it here and got the 
money,’’ 

“On dear,” said Ruth, “what ashame! I 
found the watch, and just as I had done so 
& man came up and took it out of my 
hands, I thought at the time it was like 
aunt’s best watch, but I had not time wo 
say @ word.”’ 

Yes, % was asbarp deed. The man bad 
beard in the town of the loss of the waicn, 
and where it was thought to have been | 
and went to the rooks to look for it. le 


Green?” said 


at, 
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got there justin timetosee Ruth pick it 
up, and then took it from her at once, 
so as to get the twenty dollars; then he 
took good care to get out of the town at 
once that he could not be found; and Miss 
Moore did not, as she would have been 
giad to do, get back her cash. 

She had paid it to him though, in the 
shape of a bank note, and by this means 
sbe had a clue as to what be did with it. 

It seems rg ts pose Ay 5 he rey sail for 
Europe, and this no © gave y 
ot aie ieee there, Had he not left me A apy 
he might bave been caught and pat in jail, 
for it wae thought be was one of a gang of 
thieves who went to rob a large house not 
far trom Miss Moore's. 

If this was so or not, no one could tell, 
for the ship in which be went was lost some 
miles off New York, and all on board went 
down. 


WINGED SEEDN. 


BYE. BR. O. 


AM one to tell you astory about some- 
thing which happened long, | ago, at 
the time when fairies made th home 

upon the earth, before the cracked voices 

of the factory bells and the choking smoke 
of big cities had frightened the little people 
away back to fairy land. 

It chanoed that one sweet spring morn. 
ing, when ai: the flowers were thinking of 
opening their eyes after their winter’s 
sieep, Flora, tne tairy-queen of the flowers, 
came wandering through a beautiful for. 
est, lingering now and again to kies the dew 
from each wild blossom that raised its tiny 
head to give ber welcome as she ° 

On she went singing and ba yn 
as a fairy-queen should be, till at length, 
weary and languid with the heat of the 
growing day, sho laid herself dowam ona 
green bank at the foot of a grand old plane 
tree. Its strong branches spread icvingly 
over her; as if to guard her from harin, 
whilst its tender green buds just bursting 
forth gave prom of cool shelter in the 
coining sammer time, 

Peacetully the fairy sieeps on her couch 
of velvet moss, unconscious of approaching 
danger. Presently a slight quiver in the 
grass tells of something moving. Siowly 
and stealtbily,it comieés nearer and nearer 
to the sleeper, and its persistent efforts to 
reach her are bodeful of harm. 

The grase rusties with al! its might, as if 
it feeie that it ia ite duty to wake the fairy, 
but in vain. The litle flowers, too, trembie 
with fear for their beautifal queen, but 
they, alas! are powerless to rouse her, 
— the breezes kiss her cheek, but they 
are laden with the drowsy fragrance of 
spring, and the sleeper sleeps on. 

Suddenly the brown head of a viper rears 
itself above the leaves around it, ready to 
strike with deadly ‘angs the beautiful Toot 
of the fairy as it reste \ikes white bloseom 
upon ite mossy bed. But at this moment 
down on the head of the snake feila big 
hard bud from one of the faithful plane 
tree’s branches, Another and yet another 
followed, until it seemed as if the sky itself 
was peppering the astonished viper with 
smal! shot, 


The startled creature forgot his victim; 
he must, he thought, have an enemy un- 
seen and out of reach, and all the more to 
be feared on that account: never had he 
wished for legs, and plenty of them, as he 
did now, when he turned tail and scurried 
through the _ followed as far as the 
branches of the plane tree stretched with 
the shower of pellets from above, 

Meanwhile the fairy queen of the flowers 
had been less rudely aroused; she was also 
disturbed by the pattering of buda, but they 
fell muchomore Siovingly on her, because 
the old plane tree took care to drop only 
the smallest and softest on bis princess, 

Hastily she sprang pu, shaking her rain- 
bow wings with astonisument, and won- 
dering why she had been awakened from 
her dreams in so odd a manner; she guessed 
the reason when she caught sight of the 
end of the enemy’s tail disappearing among 
the leaves, 

Then, too, she understood how faithfully 
the old plane trve had-defended her, and 
forgetting (for fairies do forget sometimes, 
just like mortals) her exalted rank in the 
fulness of her gratitude, she threw her 
arms round her deliverer, and kissed him 
witb all her heart. 

“For ever, my faithful friend,” cried sh 
“your branches shall bear buds that wil 
ripen into winged seeds, so that whereso- 
ever they may fiy and tall there will a 
sweet and green shoot rise from the earth, 
and growing tall and stately, even as you 
are, keep alive in the forest the memory of 
your fidelity to your queea.” 

Now, my little ones, remember that, like 
the winged seeds of the plane tree, kind 
words and loyal deeds have wings too. 
‘bey fly far, and when at iast their pinions 
fall thew they take root, and blossom into 
fair pure lives, which, like the plane tr 6, 
will grow beaven wards by-aud-by. 


—_ 
oe 





THAT poilteness which we put on in order 
to keep the assuming and presumptuous at 
a proper distance, will generally succeed. 
Bat it sometimes happens that these obtru- 
sive characters are on such excellent terms 
with themeeives, that they put down this 
very politeness to the soore of their own 
great merits and hign pretensions, meeting 
the coldness of our reserve with a ridicu- 
lous condescension of familiarity, in order 
to set us at Case with ourselves, 

Oa 

Do not wait for extraordinary circac 
signces to do good act try to use 
nary sjtual ne 
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OUT OF BONDAGE, 





BY MAKY (BOSS, 





Ob, forests broad and spacious, 
Where laugh the pnidden rills, 

Uh, sunbeams warm and gracious, 
That crown the purple bills, 


Oh, skies, I feel the gladzess 
My mirthful childhood knew, 
Ere those brief days of madness 

Had hid your sacred bine, 


No more thy frewns can saddea 
A heart too strong to break, 

No more thy smiles can gladden, 
From dreaming I awake. 


Long to thee I wae loyal, 
Too much tn patience bore, 

But, king no longer royal, 
Thy tyrant reign is o'er. 


Be cold, be kind, be tender, 
Each mood alike were vain, 

1 soar to freedom’s splend 
Disdaining thy disdain, 





1, deem'd thy captive, leave thee, 
Free as that bird above; 

Farewell! who can believe thee, 
Who will, seek for thy love! 





THE ROMANCE OF NATURE, 


Horees are supposed to be able to see 
spirits, and exhibition by them of signs ot 
terror when no cause of alarm is noticeable 
by human vision, is regarded in some locali 
ties as an omen of death. 

The house at which they shy, it is said, 
must expect calamity, and if a horse neighs 
opposite any door the people living there 
will be visited by sickness. 

In the west of Scotland it used to be he)a 
that if a horse stood and looked through a 
gateway or along a road where e bride or 
bridegroom lived, it was a bad omen for 
the future happiness of the intending 
couple. e 

In the olden time the neighing of a horse 
was a sure pledge of coming victory, and 
his silence was an indication of defeat. We 
find that so late as the battle of Agincourt, 
in 1415, the French augured badly for their 
success from the fact of their horses not 
having neighed the night before. 

To find the shoe ofa horse and hang it 
behind the door was thought to be the 
means of securing good luck to the house- 
hold, and protecting it from witchcraft and 
from the influence of the evil eye. 

The reason for this strange superstition, 
according to some, is that ‘‘Mars, the god 
of war and the war-horse, was thought to 
be an enemy to Saturn, who, according to 
& medieval idea, was the liege lord of 
witches.’’ This explanation must be taken 
for what it is worth. 

The teeth of horses are believed by some 
to be a preservative against toothache, and 
a horse’s hoof is often put under a child’s 
pillow to avert convulsions. 


With the superstitious the color of horses 
is of importance. To meet a piebald horse 
is lucky, and it you meet two in succession 
you have but to express any reasonable 
wish and it will be gratified withina few 
days! The Arabstre much influenced in 
their estimate of horses by what they con- 
sider lucky colors. ‘‘Prosperity.’’ says 
their prophet Mahomet, ‘‘is with sorrel 
horses. ”’ 

The dog, like the horse, is supposed to be 
able to see beings in the air, to us invisi- 
ble. This isan old superstition. In the 
Odyssey the dogs of the swineherd Euma@us 
are described as terrified at the sight of 
Minerva: though at the time she was invisi- 
ble to Telemachus. 

The howling of a dog at night is held as 
indicating approaching death to those who 
may be ill in the neighborhood. 

Some say this arises from the animal’s 
keen scent, by which it detects the odor of 
approaching dissolution, but according to 
others the dog knows what is going for- 
ward because it sees spirits hovering round 
the house ready to bear away the soul of 
the departed. 

Puss has long been held to have a close 
connection with the world of witches. 
Change of shape was oue of the everyday 
occurances of that uncanny realm, and a 
witch not seldom took the form ofa cat. 
Black was the usual color, to correspond 
with the unhallowed business on which the 
witch was ordinarily engaged. 

For this reason black cats often had a 
bad time of it. If a witch did not herself 
assume this form, she might be attended by 
an evil spirit in the shape of a black cat 

In some of the more unfrequented dis 
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tricts of Scotland, the good folks are still 
very careful to shut up their caison Hal- 
lowe’en, the 8ist of October. And they 
say that those cats that have managed to 
escape incarceration that night may be seen 
by those brave enough to look, scampering 
over hilland dale, and across the lonely 
moors, each one ridden by a brownie, a 
bogle, a spunkie, or some other infernal 
jockey. 

Everyone knows the rhyme about ciil. 
dren: ‘Born in May die of decay.’”’ May- 
kittens, it seems, have also a streak of ill- 
fortune in their composition. In the Vest 
of England cats born during the months of 
May are despised as mousers, it being be. 
lieved that instead ot following their proper 
business of catching mice and rats they de 
vote their attention to snakes and slow 
worms. Speaking of mousers, there isa 
curious superstition in Hungary, that before 
@ cat can become a good mouser it must be 
stolen. 

Cats have a brilliaat reputation as weath- 
er prophets. Ifa cat frisks about the house 
in an unusually lively manner she has 4 
gale of wind in her tail, and storms may be 
looked for. If she washes her face with 
unusual diligence, especially with her paw 
behind her ears, it is going to bestormy. If 
she sits with her back to the fire you may 
expect in the winter frost and snow, in 
summer thunder and lightning with hail 
She is also held to prognosticate illness. It 
a cat sneezes it is believed by some that the 
medicine chest may be produced, for al] the 
family are sure to have colds. 

It is held in some places w be very un- 
lucky for a cat to die in the house, so when 
pussy is ailing she is placed in the coal- 
cellar or other out-house, with plenty of 
food, and kept there till she either gets bet 
ter, or comes to an end of her proverbial 
nine lives. 

In Sicily, where the cat is looxec upon 
as sacred to St. Martha, there is a superstit 
ion thatanyone who either wilfully or acci- 
dentally kills a cat will be punished by the 
serious retribution of seven years’ unhap 
piness. 

The cats’ paradize, however, must have 
been ancient Egypt. They were held 
sacred to Isis, or the moon. Temples were 
raised, and sacrifices offered in their honor, 
and when, in the course of nature, they 
died, their bodies were embalmed. Amongst 
the modern Egyptians this exhibition of 
regard is not yet quite extinct, for in Cairo 
there is an endowment in operation for the 
lodging and feeding of homeless cats. 

From cats to mice is an easy transition. 
A number of mice suddenly coming into 
a house is held to bean omen of death. The 
same is to be said of a mouse running over 
any person, or of one squeaking behind the 
bed of an invalid, or of a white mouse 
scampering across the room. 


Brains of | bold, 


The sick man sleeps wnen the debtor can 
not. “i 

Do what must be done as gracefully as 
possible. : 

Idleness belongs more to the mind than 
to the body, 

Though the speaker be a fool let the 
hearer be wise. 

Friendship is constant in a] other things, 
save in the office and affairs of love. 

Flatterers are te cleverest thought read- 
ers; they tell you exactly what you think, 

Tne sphere of human duty is not there 
nor yonder; but there, Just where you are, 

Men are morejinclined tu ask curious ques- 
tions than to obtain necessary instruction. 

We are more sociable, and get on better 
with people, by the heart than by the inteliect, 

You lie nearest to the river of lite when 
you bend toft, You cannot drink but as you stoop. 

It is not from the nature, but from edu- 
cation and habits, that our wants are chiefly derived, 

The best and sweetest flowers of Paradise 
God givesto his people when they sre upon their 
knees, 

It ia a great mistake to set up your own 
standard of right and wrong, and judge people ac- 
cerdingly. 

Let it not be imagined that the life of a 
good Christian must necessarily be a life of melancho- 
ly ana gloominess. 

Every human creature is sens{ble tosome 
infrmities of temper, which should be his duty w 
currect and subdue. 

How much more people might accon 
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Femininities. 
"A good deed or & kind word is never 


thrown away, 


Squeeze not the orange too hard, lest 
you have a bitter juice; 


“Silence w the severest criticism,’’ but 


most wives don't seem to know it, 


Two and three-tourths teacups, level, of 
powdered sugar weigh one pound, 


It is difficult to divest one’s self of vanity, 
because impossible to divest one's self of seif-love. 


A woman can't keep a secret, of course; 
yet when there isa secret history of any important 
transaction a woman is usually in it. 


A Boston debating society is trying to 
decide whether it is correct to refer to an unmarried 
woman physician as ‘'Miss Dr, Smith.** 


Tae mayor of Brunswick, Ga., sen 
tenced tour women convicted of keeping immoral 
houses lo serve 30 days on the street chain gang. 


In the career of female fame there are 
few prizes to be obtained which can vie with the ob- 
scure state of a beloved wife or a happy mother. 


Repentance is a commodity always in 
the market, The purchaser names the price for it: 
lucky for her if she doesn’t name the price too high. 


Parisian women who wish to be re 
garded as ladies do not carry Directoire canes, They 
would be called eccentric here if they were seen 
with them, 


Respect your husband’s relatives, espe 
clally his mother; she is nene the less bis mother be- 
cause she ls your mother-in-law; she loved him be- 
fore you did, 


The Ladies’ Employment Society of Sy 
racuse, N, Y., has adopted a peculiar policy. Its 
members refuse to buy goods thatare made by un- 
derpaid labor, 


He: ‘‘Tne paper says that a crematory 
ads going to be established here,’’ She: ‘Oh, 1 am 
so glad of that! Verhaps it will bring down the 
price of butter."’ 


A quaint card receiver in ivory antique 
ware is in the form of a palm leaf, on the stem of 
which is seated a night-capped pligrim with a snail 
crawling over his shoulder, 


Queen Victoria never drinks more than 
two glasees of either champagne or claret, usually 
the former, and after dinner her Majesty frequently 
takes a small giase of Tokay. 


Women’s work is always badly remu- 
nerated, but it is well to realize to what a degree, 
A lover of statistics has calculated that 19, 908 stitches 
are required fora band-sewn shirt. 


Mrs. Bloodgood: ‘‘It seems that Easter 


Sunday will be 20 days later this year than it was 
last year.’’ Mrs. Parvenu: ‘*Oh, dear! T'wenty 
days longer to walt for my new bonnet,’"’ 


Ot three women living in one house in 
Walker county, Ga., there are two wives, two 
mothers-in-law, two daughters-in-law, three moth- 
ers, tw grandmothers, and one great-grandmothber. 


There are over 1,000,000 girls in Eag 
land who are not likely to get married, In ordeg to 
remedy this state of things, | would suggest, writes 
Henry Labouchere, that girls should be allowed to 
propose, 

In a shoe store. Mrs. Bascom: ‘‘Young 
man, I want to git # good pair of shoes,’’ Clerk: 
**Yes’m; what elze, please?’’ Mrs, B.: **Well, I kin 
wear fours, but I guess you might try me this time 
on sixes and a half,’’ 


Mrs. Gubb: ‘‘What sort of folks are 
those new neighbors of yours?’’ Mrs, Gadd, '*Well, 
I’ve been watching their back yard for two weeks, 
butas they send their wash wa laundry | can’t tell 
anything about them,’’ 


Mrs. Gushington: ‘‘ Why, Julia, what 
makes you look so downhearted?’’ Julia: ‘*My ser- 
vant has left me, and my poor old mother, who ts 
just barely recovered from an attack «7 rheumatism, 
is compelled to do all the housework, 


A Benton, Me., man, whose wife posses 
ses somnambulism among her defects, was led a 
lively chase a few nights ago. His wife rose and ran 
halfa mile toa neighbor's house, and, although he 
did his best to overtake her, shearrived there first, 


To carry watches has become very fash 
jonable, writes Mrs, Crawford from Paris, and one 
carries them where fancy dictates, namely, mounted 
in the corner of one’scard case or portemonnaie, or 
in bracelets, or on the knobs of parasols or umprel- 
las. Watch chatelaines are revived, 


A wife’s thoughtfulness. Mrs, Bjones: 
‘*| suppose that new grand piano was Mr. Fer- 
guson’s present to you? You must be very proud of 
it.’ Mre, Ferguson: **Yes, it was very nice of 
him—but, oh, Edmund, you must show Mrs, Kjones 
that lovely silk handkerchief which I gave you!"’ 


South Carolina is the easiest State in the 
Union to get married in. Alla couple desiring to 
get uvited have to do ls to aska preacher or a trial 
justice to tle the knot, or If there be great vaste they 
can join hands in the presence of two witnesses, say 
they are married, and the boad of anion ts legal. 


There is to be no dancing at the Prussian 
Court this season, The only palace fest:viuies will 
be two State concerts, at which ladiesare ww appear 
in black, white, gray or mauve. [he Empress bas 
issued an order that the immense court trains which 
have been worn at all State functions during the 
last few yearsare to be discontinued, 


George—‘‘That is a beautiful piece, Lau- 
ra, and you have played it most soulfully, But what 
is that rumbling nolse I have been bearing nearly all 
the time since Icameio?'’ Laura—‘'lt must be the 
wind, -Excuse mea moment. ((0e8 into the kitch- 
en). Mother, can't you take that wash-tubd into the 
back basement? It doesn't chord with the piang.'’ 


The Princess Amelia of Bavaria, who 
lone night recently in the Koyal 


went out of her mir 


box at the Munich )pera House, is likely to end her 
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FAasculinities. 
" Be who makes & fool et himself, will find 


Seek out something to love, and you 
will Gad less to hate. 


We all bold a candle for the devi! at 


some time in our lives, 


Weeach wear out at least one pair of 
foo!'s shoes, if not more. 


They who have little butter must be con- 
tent to spread thin their bread. 


Jay: ‘Does your wite stady Browning?’ 
Gay: **Ne, she studies Surning.*’ 


The richest man, whatever his lot, is he 
who's content with what he has got. 


He is the best accountant who can cast 
up correctly the sum of his own errors, 


Guard your tempers, cepecially in sea 
eons of iil health, irritation and trouble, 


God is better served in resisting a tempta- 
tlon to evil than in many formal prayers. 


They are the weakest minded and the 
hardest-hearted men wio most love change. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human 
vreast,’’ but bard luck pumps a deal of It out. 


She: ‘‘Isn’t Mr. Ruthboy generous toa 
fault?’’ hie: **Yes, to several of them—if you mean 
his own,’* 


‘Is marriage a failure?’ is a question 
which no men with a latch key should, be permitted 
to answer, 


Bear in mind that you are largely re- 
sponsible for your children's inherited characters. 
and be patient with them, 


The London newspapers are still edito- 
rially discussing the American girl. It seems to be 
a dificult matter to .drep, when it has once been 
taken up. 


Nothing takes the conceit out of an advur- 
ing young man like a pretty girl; and nothing tn- 
spires concelt in a pretty girl seo much asan adorivg 
young man. 


Mrs. Wilcox says that a wile should lend 
herself to the ever varying needs of her husband, 
Of course she should, especially when he needs a 
good raking over, 


Hypocrisy is folly. It is much easier, 
safer and pleceanter to be the thing which a man 
aime to appear, than to keep up the appearance of 
being what he is not, 


The land of marriage has this pecu 
liarity, that strangersare desirous of inhabiting it, 
while ite natural inhabitants would willingly be 
banished from thence, 


It is not always the man who looks the 
wisest who knows the most; but most people don t 
know this, so thatit will pay you to look just as 
wise as you possibly can. 


A wreat deal of building work is now 
being done in London by gaslight. It ts said that 
the cost is just double that of day working, barring 
the light, which le extra. 


Office boy: ‘‘ Mr. Brown outside, sir; he 
wants to see the junior partner.’’ Junior partner: 
**Not in; lowe bim §3).'' Senior partuer: ‘'show 
him in; be owes me @#."’ 


Foran artist to marry his model is as 
fatal as fora gourmsct to marry his cook—the one 
gete no sittings aod the other gets no dinners—isa 
note of warning to all whom it may concern, 


Even kings must die and millional:es 
have their troubles, The man who sits on a throne, 
or even one who is possessed of ten mililon dullare, 
cannot keep his trousers from bawaging at the 
knees. 


Sloth makes all things difficult, but in- 
dustry ail easy; and he that riseth late must trot ail 
day, and shall scarce overtake his tusiness at nigh, 
while laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes him. 


Fond husband: “Good-bye, love! In 
case I am really prevented from coming home to 
dinner, I will sepd you a telegram.'’ She: ‘You 
need not trouble to send it, my love; I have already 
taken it out of your coat pocket,."' 


There is & sweet pleasure in contempla 
tion. All others grow flat and ind yld on frequent 
use; and when a man hath rua through a set ol van! 
tiles, In the declension of his age he Knows nut what 
to do with himeeif if he cannvut thing. 


Misdirected charity. She: ‘‘Mamma has 
aiven 925,000 to establish an old men's home. Ien't 
that nice, Chariev?"’ He, yearning!y: ‘Very uiece: 
but not half so nice as if she would give that much 
to establish a young man’s home, Fannie.’ 


Tne women of Bridgeton, N. J, are 
taking advantage of the prevaliing “‘White Cap’’ 
craze inapeculiar way. A case is reported where 
one of them wrote ber husband a letuer ia order w 
keep him inatnights. It proved effectual. 


Octogenarian, but hale and hearty suitor: 
**Llove you, Mise Amy: will you be my bridev’’ 
Mise Amy: *‘ But you are ©, If you're «a dav,’ 
**With you, Mise Amy, I wiil only be four young 
men of B."' “Oh, how nice!'’ She names the 
day. 


At the Wagner musicale Absent- 
minded bese bail player, as acrashing chord nearly 
lifte him off hic seat: ** Good play!'' And then, 
catching an interrogative glance from Mra. Quarter. 
rest, he adds: **l1—I—beg yourpardon! What is the 
ecorer’’ 


Writing poetry must be healthy. We 
Gnd that Rogers lived w be G4, 


Sophocisa “©, Cal- 


deron @, Juvenal #, Anacreon s), Voltaire 44 M 
tastasio 4. Euripides 74, Giethe @, Klopetock 
Wielaad @, Lamartine 74, Berauger 77, and V 
Hugo 8. 

There are some men who cannot « 
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wor.b the candle He acke 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“The Selt, What is It?” by J. & Matone, 
isarather deep and compact treatise on 
the various metaphysical questions center- 
ing in Self. We hardly think the author 
has sat! factorily answered his own question, 
tough perbaps be has done as well as the 
the ne permita. Published by T. P. Mor- 
ton & Co, Louisvilie, Ky. 


“The Story of Realimah,’’ by the well. 
known English writer, Sir Arthur Helps, 
jaa tanctul sort of noval, pretending to 
treat of the affaira—love included—oft the 
prehistoric Lake Dwellers. It is pleasant 
reading, quaint and original in its ideas 
and not wituout leasoos and truths as use- 
ful to-day as they may have been then. 
Published by Roberta Broa, Boston. 
Soild by Porter & Coates, 


“Animal Matter; Ite Cycle of Growth and 
Deciine in Human Organiema,”’ by C. A. 
Stephens, is a particularly clear exposition 
of the author's views concerning the origin 
and continuance of life. It is related to 
the most advanced acientifc thought of the 
day, but bas the very noticeable merit of 
being written to be read by all, scientific 
and uvecientific alike. Pabiisued by the 
Laboratory Uo,, Norway Lake, Maine. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


(‘assell's Magazine for Februaryhas for its 
frontiep! ce a veautiful copy in a terracotta 
tintof “A Girl's Face,” atterGreuzs, The 
serial, “Mr. Trench, of Brasenose,”’ is con 
tinued, and is followed by “How to be 
Happy, Though Married.” ‘Seeing. Reea- 
ing Thinking.”’ t4 the title of a fine paper, 
and the matter discussed ia the relative 
value of theese three things as sources of 
education. “Physical Training for Girls,” 
ia tha titie of an article which Illustrates its 
point with some «pirited drawings. “Ma 
rie’s Bridegroom” is ashort story in two 
chapters, which precedes “How Ubildren 
Come to Speak.’’ All lovers of music will 
be interested in the paper called ‘Who 
Reared the Symphony?’ The “Famil 
Doct or's’’ monthly budget !s full of good ad- 
vice. “An Unsensational Ghost Story’’ 
follows, then comes “‘A Leaf out of a 
Young Mother's Journal.” Stories, long 
and short, poetry, music, descriptive arti- 
clus, fashion letters, papers on furnishing, 
andthe ‘“iatherer,”’ go to make up a rich 
ani full number, Casse!! & Co., New York. 


With tts issue of January the Magazine 
of American History opens its twenty 
-Grat volume. The ieading article is by 
the editor, and is an interesting account of 
the West end of New York Olty, witha 
graphic narrative of the events there which 
tate that part of the city historic, under 
tne title of ‘Historic Homes and Land- 
marks;’’ it's richly itlustrated from recent 
pootographs. The frontispiece, which isin 
connection with this article, is a portrait of 
General Nathaniel Greene. Among the 
other articles are: “Winters in (,aebec,’’ 
by Dr Prosper Bender; “The Meculenberg 
I) 90: aration;’’ theconclusion ot Col. Wm. L 
Siowe's diary of “A Trip trom New York 
to Nis«vara’’; a most interesting and valua- 
ble paper on ‘Revolution in Spanish Amer- 
ica,’ by Hon. Wm, L. Scruggs; an article 
on The First Theatre in America,” by Dr. 
(Gieorge H. Moore; oneon ‘Siavery in New 
Hampshire,’ by lsaac W. Hammond, of the 
New elampshire Historical Society. There 
are poems, and short articles, by Hon. 
Charlies Johnson McOurdy, Hon. Coaries 
SN. tiall; Jobo Schuyler, and Theodore 
Stanton, and the usual editorial depart- 
ments are everywhere interesting as well 
as seasonable, Published at 747 Broadway, 
New York. 

_— > oS 

In Brack —Justa little startling to old- 
fasuioned ideas of bridal outnts is the mod- 
ern ideaot black underwear, Black hosiery 
and petticoats are a fixture; night robes, 
cbemise and drawers soon will be. Form- 
ing apartof aunique bridal set made in 
one of tue large cities for an expectant bride 
are some Of these sombre-hued garments 
The black night-rove is of Cuina silk, made 
Motier Hubbard, A short, shirred yoke 
is drawn up with orange ribbon, these to 
be removed at washing. A coat sleeve 
with # puff at the top, biack lace frill at the 
neck an) #.66ves and bottom flounce, finish- 
ed the povel garment 

There biack night robes are startling, 
but they grow oa one, They are well 
adapted for traveling, for sleeping cars and 
for possibie accidents, They neitber catch 
dust, wrinkle nor advertise their use, To 
be mashed up In that sort of garment would 
be no humiliation, Tue biack night robe 
isa garmentot destiny. The cnemise to 
match isa iow-cut, sleeveless thing, trim- 
med with black «ilk lace, througb which 
runs orangerivoon. At the waist line runs 
asbirr, through it the orange ribbon to tie 
itdown. The bottom of the che.nise, finisb- 
ed with lace ruffies, makes the underskirt, 
Toe drawers are also of black, and the 
trimming curves upward on the outside 
seams, where the ribbons meet in liitie Huf- 
fy knots. 

a 

A LAWYER of Tempie Court was lookin 
over sowe papers bie German client h 
brought, and every signature bad a menace 
in it as it etwood: “A, Souwindler.”” “Mr, 
Sotwindler, why don’t you write your 
painé some other way: write out your first 
name, or something? I don’t want people 
to think you are a swindler.” “Veil, 
vell, how much better you dink that 
looks?” and he wrote. “Adam Schwind- 


ler.’’ 
ee Sel - 
WHaT is more attractive than a pretty 
face with a freah, bright complexion’ For 


it use Pogsoni’s Powder, 


CRIME IN CHINA. 
no organized de- 


HE Chinese ae 

tective force, gh the officials some- 

times visit in oe the scene of some 
potobie crime for rpose of makin 
inquiries, and police spies are often lock 
up with remanded ere to try and 
worm out their secre The lower classes 
being latensely superstitious, che judicial 
investigation of crime usually takes place 
at night. 

The Judgment hal! iss city building of 
wood, and bare of furniture saved for the 
raised dais at the north end, where is seated 
tire presiding magi attended by his 
secretaries, clerks, and lictors. The only 
= comes from paper lanterns or cotton 
wicks in oilcupsa. Silence prevails, the 
fow & ‘ors watching the proceedings 
standing like statues, 

The accused dragged from tbe darkness 
and filth of a Chinese prison, is forced to 
kneel before the judgment-seat through- 
out the trisi Weakened by ill treament 
and appalied by bisown superstitious imagi- 
nings, he often only requires a littie judi. 
cious terrorizing to elicit a full contession of 
bis guilt. 

It he prove obdurate, witnesses are called. 
From these no oath or affirmation is de- 
manded; the breaking of a saucer and other 
forms tor administering an oath toa China- 
man laid down in our law-books being 
quite unknown in Chinese courts, 

Any hesitation or refusal to answer the 
magistrate’s questions—for he is the judge, 
jury and crown prosecutor ai! in one, and 
pc counsel for the defence is allowed—is 
punished by siaps on the cheek or the ap- 
plication of bamboo on the thighs; and 
similar penalties more ot tana f adminis. 
tereci always check the giving of false testi- 
mory. 

hould the prisoner, in face of strong evi- 
dence, persist in denying his guilt, various 
persuasive measures are resorted to, such 
as torcing him to knesi on chains, harg- 
ing bim up by the thumbs, or suspending 
bim by the neck in a wooden frame So that 
his toes just touch the ground. 

All such tortures are illegal; but a confes- 
sion must be obtained somehow betore sen- 
tence can be passed, for cases are mavy, 
and time for settling thew short. Seldom 
can the stoutest rogue, or, alas! innocent 
man, hold out against such treatment con- 
tinned throughout the night, and renewed, 
it gocvetar?, again aod again. 

When to or more persons are equally 
suspected of theft or the like, the magis- 
trates often show great ingenuity in deteo- 
ting the guilty. In cross-examination they 
are pecuilarly sxilful in obtaining damag 
ing admiesions, their sauve manner deceiv- 
ing the accused as to the importance of the 
point they inquire about in so careless a 
manner. 

Two instances of extra-judicial methods 
for ascertaining the culprit among many 
eaualiy under suspicion deserve to be re- 
oorded for their cleverness, 

Some balls of opium taken from a pirati- 
eal junk taken by a revenue cruiser mys- 
teriousiy disappeared while being trans- 
ferred to the latter vessel. Opium is ver 
precious in Cnina, snd a ball ie easily split 
up and secreted in the wide sleeves and 
the voluminous waistband of a Chinese 
sailor, 

The commander of the vessel was loath to 
institute a search of the ship and crew, 
knowing weil the craftiness of his men, 
and tbat, even if found, it would be feand in 
the bundie of some innocent man. He 
therefore resorted toa plan assimple as it 
was eflective. 

Inhs cabin was, as is usual, a shrineof 
the Goddess of Mercy and of the Chinese 
Néptune. Before these cieties he instittuted 
a solemn service, which prolonged until 
evening. 

W ben night came he called them one by 
one into the dimly-lighted cabin. 

Here each man had to make a solemn 
deciaration of his innocence, kneeling be- 
fore the images; and dipping his finger in 
the water, to smear his face all over, being 
warned that if he were guilty, the divini- 
ties would make his face appear streaked 
with biack. 

When thethiet’s turn came, he tried to 
outwit the gods by rubbing his finger on 
toe bottom of the saucer; but to hia horror, 
wnen he reached the light, his face was 
alloveri black marks, the wily commander 
having held the saucer over the lamp be- 
fore commencing the experiment 

In anotber case where several servan te 
were suspected of theft, each man was given 
a bamboo of the same fength marked with 
his name, which bad to be deposited in an 
urn before a small sbrine in the outer prison 
where they were confined. The officer an- 
nounced that the culprit’s rod would grow, 
by the interposition of Providonce, one inch 
during the night. The = were then 
lock up, no watch being xept on the 
urn. 

On the reassembling of the court, one rod 
was found to bean inch shorter than the 
rest, as the tnlef had, under the cover of 
dark neas, endeavored to circumvent the 
supposed divine power by bitinga bit of 
his rod. 

Europeans living in China have tried this 
method, but not with much success, as the 
gonging and otaer discordant sounds which 
constitute the “music,” effectually drive 
away eleep, tbat the neignboring foreigners 
insiet On ite betng intermitted during the 
night, and so, say the Caoihese, spoil the 
charin, 

——— rr ee 

WuHeren THe Liver Fai.ts To AoT, and 
ste are bilious, and out of sorts, use Dr. 
Jayne’s Sanative Pilie to bring about a 





bealthy action of the Liver, and remove al! 
distressing syn ptoms, 
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MRS. POTTS’ PRIZE. 


Mrs. Potts has a bottle she 


» prizes so highly 


She gives ita place on her bric-a-brac shelf, 


“Don't laugh at me for it, dear cousin Delilah,’ 


She said to me lately, “ You'd prize it yourself 
If you knew what a blessing that bottle has brought me— 


The blessing of health.” 
How the mugical draught 


Then she went on to tell 
it had held bafiied sickness; 


She thought she must die, and, behold, she was well! 


it is not to be wondered at that a woman who cufteret as she did for years 


with female weekness and functional 
bottle as a friend. 
remedy 
* Nothing will affurd me relief.” 
what the doctors have failed to do.” 
out ot gratitude she gives the bottle in 
ler treasures, 


WARRANTED. | 


Bode 











It had come to he 
ession of her, filled with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, the 
for diseases peculiar to women. 
“Try it,” her husband said, 


derangements should regard this empty 
r atatime when despair had taken pos- 
world-famed 
“Tt will do no good,” she said. 
**It may do 
She did try it and was cured by it, and 
which health came to her, a place among 


‘Favorite Prescription” is the only rem- 
edy for woman's peculiar weaknesses and 
icate ailments, sold by drugyists, under 


a positive guarantee from the manufacturers, that it will give satisfaction in 


every cause, or money refunded. 


Certificate of guarantee printed on its wrapper, 


aud faithfully curried out by the proprietors for many years, 


Copyright, 1888, by WORLD'’s DISPENSARY MEDIC AL 


AssociaTion, Proprietors, 





\erce’s 


\easant 


DR. PIERGE’S PELLETS 





ureative 
e\vets 
to take. One 


Billous Headache, Constipation, 
derangements of the stomach and bowels, 


Unequaled 


Tue Humayw Bopy.—The amount of re- 


spect which an orthodox Chinaman pays to | h 


the buman body ie extraordinary. You may 


threaten the fellow with deatb; ne will re- 


main almost in@ifferent, Butif you threaten 
bim with the loss of an ear ora finger 
oint, be will become intensely uneasy. 
be result ie thata Chinaman will pote 


submit to the amputation o/a limb. When- | 


ever he does submit to it, he invariably 


either preserves the limb and causes it to be | 


buried with him, or eats it, 


His conviction is that whatever is severed 
froin the a sbould be returned toit. A 
distinguished hero of Chinese antiquity was 
wounded In battle by an arrow, which en- 
tered his eye, 

In drawing ont the arrow he also drew 
out the eye, whereupon ‘io promptly—and, 
as the Cuinese sup religiousl y—swal- 
lowed the latter, with the observation that 
his fctuer’s flesh and his mother’s blood 
must not be wasted. 

in distant imitation of his hero's piety, 
every Chinaman keeps the teeth which he 
sheds during the course of bis life, and pro- 
vides for their burial with him, The prin- 
ciple which prompts this cond uct is not only 
a religious one, 

It extends to the domain of medicine, 
Illness, acoording to Chinese pbysicians, is 
due tothe lack of something. That lack 
mnay, a8 often as not, be supplied. In the 
case of asick parent, it may be supplied 
by giving the patient broth made from flesh 
cut Irom the body of his child; and, incred- 
ible though it may seem, this is 
commonly — by the most fashionable 
ot modern Chinese doctors. 

Not long ago, an Imperial rescript form- 
ally commended the filial piety of.a man 
who, when bis mother wae ill, cut off a 
piece of fesh trom bis arm,and with it 
made soup for her! 


PARTING THE Hain.—“On the right, if 
you piéase,”’ said a customer to a tonsorial 


artist, who, brush and comb in hand, was 


tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a 
Indigestion, 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


asa Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest 
- Cures Sick Headache 
Bilious Attacks, and all 
~ cents, by drugyists, 


o—~ to part his hair on the left side of the 
e 


“AI right, sir,” remarked the knight of 


brush and comb; ‘I was going to it on 
the kay side from force of —— , - 

ow man le the hair on the 
right side?” ee 

‘Should say less than one in twenty.” 

‘And why do 80 many men part it on the 
left side?”’ 

“Because,’’ replied the artist, brusbing 
back astray lock, ‘they’ve been brought 
up to it from infancy. A mother facing ber 
boy always holds the comb in her right 
hand, and it being easiest to comb the bair 
from left to right, she parts it on the left. 
The boy, when he grows up and is able to 
comb his own hair, findsthe part on that 
side,and follows the line marked out by his 
mother. That’s why the majority of men 
part on the left.” 

In MEXxICO,—In Mexico, a group of lade 
from seven to twelve, will meet and each 
boy will decorously lift his hat, and sa)uta- 
tions of extreme oo will be ex- 
changed, and then comes the boyish chat- 
ter, the run and the laughter, the same a4 


—— 

ys there treat their elders with respect. 
For the old people are reserved the shadiest 
seats under the treesin the park. A Mexi- 
can boy or girlon entering a room walks 
round among the company, shaking hands 
with all, and on leaving the room does the 
same, 

Urbanity ts taught in the public schools 
a8 arithmetic is at home. There is ao one 
jostled on the street; the best seat in the 
horse-car is prom ptily given up to the iadies, 
who never fall gracefully to acknowledgé 
the favor. I have never seen a MexicaD 
gentieman fail to give his seat to a WO 
man, whether she was richly or poorly 
dressed. 











ee 
Part of our good consists in the endeav 

or to do Sorrows away, and in the power to 

sustain them when the endeavor fails. 
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In other years my visions day by day 
Were fraught with finest fancies, such as throag 
The wondrous pages of immortal song; 

Through primrose paths of poesy J'd stray. 


The throstie’s note, the robin’s roundelay, 
Upon the ambient air, a-ling’ring long, 
Stirred in me such rapture, deep and strong, 

l could but bow to their enchanting sway, 


But now, one thing alone inspires me— 
Not song of birds, not flowers of sweet scent, 
Not fitful passion, nor abiding love, 
The dazzling sun, Or moon's refulgency, 
Note‘’en a maiden’s kind encouragement, 
But Just the symbols that you see above. 
—U. N. NONB, 





Smal! talk—Monosyllablee. 

A high-toned aftair—A piccolo. 

A drawn battle—A war picture. 

A club house—The police court. 
Disagreeable and impertinent -- Ruin 


staring @ person in the face. 


No wonder the minutes fly so fast. They 


are making up time. 


Rich relatives are like wine—they grow 
dearer with age, 


What is the difference between a cow- 
slip and a bull-rush? 


The man of whom society makes a lion 
is never inclined to growl. 


-How many fingers belong to the man 
who ‘‘doubles’’ his fists? 


Patti says plenty of sleep is the secret of 
preserving one’s beaty. Good night, gentlemen. 


Why ia coffee like an axe with a dull 
edge?—Because it has to be ground before it can be 
used, 


‘‘[ cannot look back over the path I have 
trodden without giving me pain,’’ as the man said 
who had two boils on his neck, 


An article in an exchange is headed, 
‘*Bustling Bees.’* God. There is no surer way to 
make a bee harmless than to bustle her, 


“Our dear sister,’’ said the Nebraska 
pastor, ‘*has gone toa better land—that is, if there 
be any better land than can be found right here in 
the Missouri bottoms.’’ 


The meanest man up to date is Snifkins. 
He sold Jones a half interest in a cow, and then re- 
fused to divide the milk, maintaining that Jones 
owned the front half, 


An exchange says that it knows a grocer 
who is supposed to be the most honest man in the 
world. He chases the files off the beam of his scales 
before he allows them to balance, 


Scene: A lonely spot on a dark night. 
**Would the gentleman be so kind as tu assist a poor 
man? Besides this loaded revolver, [ have nothiag 
in the wide, wide world to call my own!"’ 


Householder to tramp: ‘No, you can’t 
have anything to eat here. Go away!’’ Tramp: 
**Thai’s what they told me overthe way. They said 
you had only one meal a week here. Sorry I troubled 
you. Ta-ta!’’ 


Mrs. Thirdfloor: ‘‘ You may play with 
your doll, Mabel, until I come ‘back, but you must 
not make any racket.’* Mabel: ‘1 won’t make no 
racket, ma, but I don’t know what the doll may do. 
Mustn’t blame me,’’ 


‘Detectives are no good,”’ said Tommy, 
who was reading a newspaper. ‘‘Why not?’ asked 
his father, ‘‘It says here there are a number of Con- 
gressmen at large. If the detectives were any good 
they would run ’em in.’’ 


Magistrate, to colored prisoner: ‘‘You 
are charged, sir, with beating your wife.’’ Sambo: 
**Yes, ssh, an’ I’se proud of it, sah.’’ Magistrate: 
**Proud of it! Why?’’ Prisoner: ‘'Kase, sah, she 
weighs twenty pound’s mo’n me.”’ 


Physician, arousing a tramp one morn- 
ing from a nap on his doorstep. ‘‘Here, what ls the 
matter with you? Can't you move more lively?’’ 
Tramp: ‘‘I’m feeling pretty bad, boss, and can’t he 
expected to movein a hurry.’’ *‘\vhat'’s the mat- 
ter?’’ ‘I’ve been at death’s door all night.’’ 


“Then you think you really appreaiate 
orchestral music, Mr. Fitzroy?’’ she said, ina quiz- 
zical sortofway. ‘‘Well—er--es. That is, I think I 
do. Once in a while, you know, the instruments 
seem to be all out of tune, and wander a little, but 
when the man hits the base-drum solid a'l is clear to 
me,’’ 


The first chapter in a novel has the 
following: *‘And so the fair girl continued to sit on 
the sand, gazing upon the briny deep, on whose 
heaving bosom the tall ships went merrily by, 
freighted—ab! who can tell, with how much joy and 
sorrow, and pine lumber and emigrants, and hopes 
and salt fish ?’’ 


A Vermont man recently called on an 
undertaker to find ont what it would cost to keep the 
body on ice till the funeral, When he had been told 
the price he said, ‘‘I suppose you'll give me a dis- 
count? My brother was caught in a biizzard and had 
his feet frozen before he aied.’’ And so he ;got 10 
percent. off from the undertaker. 


‘My friend,’’ said the head waiter at the 
hotel, as he tapped significantly on the shoulder of 
& man who was making his exit from the dining- 
room. ‘'l have droppe‘ on to your little game; this 
is the ninth time you haveeaten dinner here with- 
out paying.*’ ‘‘Sir!’’ exclaimed the man, drawing 
himself up with offended dignity and looking the 
presumptuous official sternly in the eye, ‘it’s the 
fifteentn!’’ 

a ce a 

A shilling, a quarter, or 25 pennies will 

buy a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 


We know whereof we speak when w 
way Gaivation Oil destroys pain. 
centa, 


Price 25 


NorTHine UnirorM.—There is nothing 
like uniformity, it appears, in China. The 
currency, for ——— is a decimal! one; yet 
noone can teil, without inquiry, what nu.n- 
ber of brass coins makes a hundred in any 
particular place. 

‘The number varies from thirty-three to 
ninety-one, n, no two places have the 
Same Ounce weight, and in every place the 
number of ounces to the pound is conse- 
quently different. 

In some places, too, the miles ane short, 
while in others they are long. An uphill 
Journey is reckoned so many miles; while 
the same journey, from the opposite di- 
rection, is reckoned considerabiy leas, The 
sole standard isthe degree of labur involved 
in getting over the ground. 

noe again, 80 deep seated isthe habit of 
reckoning by tens that it is very difficult to 
arrive at any one’s precise age. Thus, for 
instance, a man becomes eighty years old 
af 8oon as he ceases to be seventy. Fortu- 
nately there are no druggista, in our sense 
of the word, in China, 

Jf there were any they would be utterly 
incapable of understanding such an ex- 
— as, for example, seven grains, 

hey would make seven into the round 
nuinber ten; and then, in ail likelihood, 
some one would be poisoned. For these 
reasons itis vain to expect anything lik» 
accuracy from even the woat trathiul of 
Coinamen. He has absolutely no idea of 
such a thing. 


A QUEER SEOT.—The Yezidees area peo- 

leot Asia. Toey will not serve in the 

urkish army, because their religion forbids 
them to mingle with the bated Mussul- 
mans, but escave by paying a good round 
commutation fee yearly. 

The pone are at the loweat stage of civil- 
ization. nder the influence of their con- 
ditions and of the prejudices of their neigh- 
bors against them, they have become a sin- 
ister, malicious, treacherous ple. Noone 
can feel safe among them. They attach no 
value to human lite. 

To these ordinary dangers are added 
those arising from the embarrassing eti- 
quette of conversational intercourse with 
them; for if any one inadvertently lets es- 
cape the word devil, Satan, or anything 
sounding like it, he commits a morta: 
offense; and to cut off his head is a Goid- 
pleasing act, and a sacr.d duty of the Yesi- 
dee, the fulfilment of which will insure 
bitn a place in paradise, 

Several letters are in like manner wholly 
banished from the language, chiefly those 
which contain the sound of a ‘‘*bun;” also 
the Arabic word nal let, ‘Thou art damned,” 
which was spoken by God to the failen 
angel when be pitched him into hell. Tbere- 
fore all words containing similar sounds are 
set aside, and other combinations not be- 
sons to any language are used in their 
stead, 











HORSEFLESH AS Foop,—There is un- 
doubtediy a widespread prejudice, especi. 
ally among English-speaking people, 
against the eating of norsefiesh for food; 
but the prejudice has no reasonable founda- 
tion and is by no means universal, 

Nations of such widely different degrees 
of civilization as tbe French and the Tartars 
have long attested its merits and set the 
example of eating it. 

A Tartar or Turcoman of Central Asia 
will not look at any other food if he can get 
horse, and the heartiness with which be 
consumes his favorite meat is borne witness 
to by travelers in descriptions which chal- 
lenge credulity. 

The methods of cookery in; vogue among 
the Central Asian nomads would not, of 
course, cominend themselves to Western 
appetites, nor is it claimed that Tartar taste 
is a standard for all nations to adopt. But 
the French have established the lawa of 
cookery by which all civilized people are 
governed, and their practical endorsemen:, 
of horsefiesh as food carries weight. 

ao 

How To ForGET SoRkow.—A druggist 
recentiy received a visit froma lantern- 
jawed, hollow-eyed man, who asked in cada- 
verous tones if he could give him anv reme- 
dy that would drive away a nightmare.jike 
care that was preying upon bis health. The 
man of drugs nodded, and compounded a 
mixture of quinine, worm-wood, rhubarb 
and epsom salts, with a dash of castor-oil, 
and offered it to the despairing patient, who 
apatbetics lly guipedit down. History avers 
that for six months he could not think of 
anything except new things for getting the 
taste out of his mouth, ; 





THEY WERE packing Mr. Billus’ trunk 
forajourney. ‘*fhere’s just room in that 
corner for this Bible, Jonn,”’ said Mrs, 
Billus, “Id like to take it,’’ ha replied, as 
he pat the book regretfully aside, ‘but f 
can’t conscientiously do it and leave that 
box of cigars, Maria. They would be a 
temptation to Tommy.” 

——_—_—=> --———— —- 

Two vagrants called on a kind lady in 
the suburbsof New York. ‘To which of 

outwo shall T give this nickel?” she asked. 

irst tramp—‘'Give itto him, madam. He 
has parcbhased the route fron me, and | am 
just taking bim around to introduce hin 
to the customers.”’ 





Catarrh Cared. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 





known remedy, at last found a recipe which com 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Anys ifferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stainped envelope to Prof. J. A Lawrence, 4 Wa 

ren St New York City, wil 


f oe 
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R. R. 


The Ghoagen and Best Wedicine for 
Family Use in the Weritd. 





Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
Inflammation, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 


Difficult Breathing, 


CUREP RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


In cases of LUMBAGO and KRHEU MATISM, RA D- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVER FAILS to give 
immediate ease, 
The followin 

throegh W. 

annt, Tex na. 

Mk. W. Ho BLY TH—Sir: **in compliance with your 
request to furnish you with the results of my know! 
edue and experience with Dr. Radwav's R. K., in 
reply Lean state that [ have beep ogee Kadway's 
Ke medies since 1852 I know the Ready Relief to be 
more reliable for Cold by Poeumonta and 
diseases growing out of colds; for Out Bralties, 
pig Rieumatism and Aches, and pales gener: 
a 





was reeeived b mail 
. Blyth, Draggiat. Mt. Pien- 


u 

ly, than auy remedy | have ever known tried, 

From my personal knowledge of the Radway Keme- 

dies, think them all superior to any remedies o/ 

which I have any knowledge, for all the Iils for 
which they are recommended, 

Respectfully 
. H, SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Church, 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 


In the world, thai instantly stops the most exc: uel- 
ating pains. It never falisin giving ease to the suf- 
ferer of pain from whatever cause arising; it is truly 


the great 
CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 
And has done more goed than any known remedy, 

For headache( whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuraigia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, brulses, 
bives of Insects, stiff neck, pains and weakness in 
the back, «pine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
preass , swelling of the Joints and pains of all 

inds, Che application of dway'’s Heady Kellef 
wiil afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
afew days effect a permanent cure, 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflamma- 

tion of the Biadder, Inflammation of 

Bowels, Congestion «f the Langs, Sore 

Throat, Difficult Breathing, Croup, Ca 

tarrh, Influenze, Headache, Toothache, 

Neursigin, Kheumatiom, Cold Chills, Ague 

Chills, Chilbiains, Frost-bites, 

The application of the Heady KHellef to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort. 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful tn half a 
tumbler of water willin a few minutes care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick ache, 
Diarrha@a, Colic, Flatulency, and all Internal pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of KAD- 
WAY’'S READY KELIEF with them. a few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains fram eheane 
of water, Itis better than Frencu Brandy or Bit- 
ters as a o\imulant, 

Fifty centa per bottle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
DR. RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure ofall disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, beadache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousnes lever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal viscera, Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 


drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Nadway's Pills, By 
so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Hillousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the budy. 

B® Observe the following symptoms 
froin Ciseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood tn the head, acidity of 
the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, 
fuiness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimness 
of vislon, dots or webs before the sight, lever and 
dull pain ip the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain ip the side, 
chest, Iimbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh. 

A few duses of RAUDWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. KADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform its function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases, 

**Your Pillahave done me more pose (for Dys- 
pepela) than all the doctor’s medicine that I bave 
ta 





Sold by druggists, 





resulting 


¢n,’’ ROBERT A. PAGE, 

Newport, Ky. 

“Por many years had been af_icted with Dys- 
pepsia and Liver Complaint, but got your Pills 
and they made a periect cure, 

WILLIAM NOONAN. 

BLANCHARD, MICH. 

**For over three years I Lave been troubled with 
Dyspepela, and found no relief unthi I used your 
Pliis, They have cured me."’ 

THOMAS McCCULLA, 

OMATIA, NEB. 


**Used to suffer greatly from billousness and Sick 





Headache, until I tried your Pilla. They are the 
best Lever tried,’’ 
LOULS COSTA, 
CAMDEN, N.d 
Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all druggists. 
Benda r stan bok KHADWAY &©OYU., No 
A Ma wor 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


R.| 


GOOD SENSE 


Corded CORS WAISTS 


BES 


THOUSANDS 


now in use by 
BEAUTIFUL 

WOMEN 
HEALTHY 
CHILDREN. 
Satiafaction guaranteed on 


or money returned 


Ferris’ Paten 

























TAPE fastenet BUTTONS, 
Cerd-Kdge Buttws tivics 


Buttons *! froo'— 


Instead of Cleans 
Children To % 
Wiesee— 70 76 w 
Young Ladies 100 110 


Ladies-1 0 1% 1Lbo 
17% 200 
Mailed free on receipt of 
Send for Circularg ul 
and Price List —_  —2 
FERKIMN BROS., Mfrs, JIT roadway, N.Y. 
BARNMALL FIELD & 00. (CHICAGO, Wholecale Western Agents. 


FOR SALE by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


UOURSET AND DRY GOODS STOKES iN PHILA, 


DOLLARD & CQ. 


1223 
ON ESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


“Inventors of the celebrated GOSRAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUF BES. 


instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG46, INCHES, TOUPEERA AND BCALPSB, 





No. 1, The round of the INCHEA, 
° No. 1, From ferohead back 

No. 2. From forehead as far as bald. 
over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 


far as required. 


" No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the bead, 
round the foreh 
reer Purr always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
en A Tou Laces’ wien Half Wigs, 
zettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beaul'fully manufac- 
and as cheap as any establishment in tne 
nion. Letters from any part of the world will re 
celve attention. 


No. 8. From ear to ear 
over the top 





Dollard’s Herbantum Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation hasbeen manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’sfor the past fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily tocreasing. 

Also Deollard’s Hegenerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1844 
Having used ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Fatract’* for 
the past fifteen years. I cheerfully recommend itasa 
valuable preparation for the bair, thoroughly clean- 
ing the scalp, and eMfcacious In case of nervous Acad 


ache. 
Mra. J.C, UHLE, 

No, 4114 Pine “treet, 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retall, 


and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO, 
1228 CHESTNUT STREET. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIKCUITING anv BHAVING, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
ployed. 


LOO Fonn!ss Songs and flius, catalogue le: 4 
books 2c. Thurter & Co, Day Shore, N.Y, 


(Bnew 
( Untonville, at. 


WS | {pavers | SHARP'S NEEDLES |" 1) 114.» 


sample cards, ali 10e, Novelty Co, 


SEE HERE] Why not eave one hal on 1000 useful 


articlesY Bend for Catalogue, Bg 
paytoagentsa, CHICAGO BCALE (®),, Chicago, I. 


THOMAS HP SIMPeOoN, Waeahlagton, 
V.C. Noatty'’stee until Patent ob 
ained, Write for Inventor's Gulde, 


AMONTIE Agents Wanted, 9 beat sell 
Wy articles inthe world. | sempie Free, 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Mich 


ENSION $50,000,000 for Bol 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Now that the change in modes is visible 
itis extremely marked; the draped skirts 
ofa year back nave entirely disappeared, 
and day by Jay the modes of the Directory, 
Consulate and the Empire are gaining 
among us, 

We disliked them at first, but we bave 
reconciled ourselves by degrees to the long 
rédingotes with their large revers and 
pocketa, the skiinpy, perfectly plain skirts, 
the somewhat eccentric air of the whole 
toilet, What we cannot bring ourselves to 
is the high waist, and the various dodges to 
solve this problem are ainusing. 

Sashes swathed around the figure, so 
that the waist may be considered to be 
placed either above or below them; or very 
long waisted waistcoats worn under coats 
cut eway almost under the armpits after 
the orthodox fashion of the beginning of 
the century, are among the favorite devices 
for avoiding the dread short waist, and yet 
giving the gown the true cachet of the era 
of fashion, whereot it apes. 

In Paris, however, the true high waist is 
gsining ground, and if others will discover 
how beooming it le to lithe and shapely or 
slender fingers, we bope it will find its way 
across the ocean, 

“But I fear, I fear’ the tyranny of la- 
dies’ tallors, who know that with the intro. 
duction of the high waist their power is then 
gone, and the fitting of a bodice isarelative 
ly simple matter; gone, too, is the tyranny 
of the corset maker, for it is beyond her 
power to compress a walet when that waist 
is placed at ite natural point and not at or 
below that of thie floating ribs wnere squeer 
ing is oany. 

A nong the season's gowns is one of cream 
cloth, with the skirt draperies well arranged 
and embroidered in the corner with goid 
cord in a design of Louis X VI. 

The bodice was uncominon, for the front 
of it was commposed of a large cream silk 
handkerchief with gold embroidered cor- 
ners which started from under the arma, 
knotted across the bust, and had the cor- 
ners turned downwards, The restof the 
bodice was of cloth, with gold on the cuffs 
and attbe throat. . 

Another costume consisted of a long coat 
of fine-faced cloth of a delicate shade of gray, 
beautifully embroidered in the same ool- 
ored silk and cord passementerie trom the 
armboles to the edge of the skirt, with a 
petticoat of soft Sicilienne, bordered with 
blue tox fur, which barmoniszed pertectly. 

A Directoire coat with black satin-faced 
cloth, with revers of pointed beaver, was 
adapted to afawn kid waistooat, embroid- 
ered in gold, and askirt bordered with deep 
beaver. 

A muff of cloth with a band of beaver up 
one side and a succession of ascending 
wide ribbon bows up the other, with a hat 
to correspond completed the costume. A 
salmon-pink waistooat, embroidered in 
black, was also supplied, 

An artistic evening gown wasin deep 
crimson velvet, with revers of soft pale 
pink, open widely in front to show an 
underskirt of white satin Merveilleux, 
embroidered in gold. The velvet formed 
the back and sleeves, while the frontof the 
bodice was full of white satin, partially 
veiled with gold embroidered tulle, 

From under each arm the velvet came 
and graduated to a point at the waist, show- 
ing revers ofjpink, and giving an idea of 
the bodice being opened and turned back 
to show the lining. 

A tea-gowrn of groen-gray watered silk, 
striped with satin of a darker shade, bor- 
dered with gray marabout, opened to show 
a petticoat of pale pink in long straight 
folds; the straight open sleeves hung loose 
from sboulder to elbow, were intended to 
be.worn thus,or with pink fullundersieeves, 
xwthered into a doep band below the elbow. 

The bodice was V-shaped in front, but 
could be filled up with lace at the throat, 
and a wide scarf of dark green-gray satin, 
matching that on the moire, lined with 
pink, loosely knotted over in front, and 
apparently connected the two fronts of the 
bodice. 

Another tea-gown, graceful in appearance, 
was in Surah silk of Chartreuse-green, 
overa petticoat of white silk maslin, fall- 
ing on to a ructe of white silk. 

The Surah gown bung far back, but the 
bodice in front, and from under the arma, 
was cut from a length of silk which reached 
to the edge of the skirt, so came over the 
hips, and the two ends, lined with pink, 
looped over each other, and feil down in 
front. 

The fronts of the bodice was full, and 
there was gauging to some depth abcve 
and at the waist, and the surah sleeves fell 
the full length of the arm, but were open 
to show the under sleeves of white silk 


musiin. 


Some handsome cloth gowns are made 
up with deeply embroidered skirt fronts in 
@ contrasting color and Directoire coats. 

The hair is now worn dressed decidedly 
lower. At the Opera, or for ball or even- 
ing dress, young women and girls wear the 
hair slightly frize in frontand massed at 
the back, #0 as tc cover the nape and fall 
in curls on the shoulders. 

Gold and silver ribbons are worn, also 
small flowers mounied on two or three 
bands, which, however, scarcely show in 
the frizzed hair. The principal bunch of 
flowers is piaced in the middie, resting on 
the hair which falls at the back. 

To wear with the hat or bonnet at the 
theatre or concert the hair is massed at the 
back, but at the same time it does not fall 
into the neck, and some wear it in piaits on 
top of the head. But the helmet style is 
not yet discarded, 

For the theatre little bonnets with flat 
crowns are worn, made of fuiled pink 
crepe, with a narrow wreath of black lace 
or jet leaves. Pink is the general color for 
these occasions. 

Low bodices tor evening dress are cut in 
a variety of forms, some en caur, open very 
low back and front, filled in with tulle, 
which is often fastened on the shoulder 
with a flower, bow or jewel. 

Some are cut oval, the shoulders covered, 
but the front cut very low, almost to the 
armpits. Some square, and others in the 
classic atyle, which isthe most dressy of all, 
because it is the most undressed, cut low 
and round, with oniy a sirap on the sboul- 
der. 

With this style especially, fashionable 
women wear diamonds, either as a half 
wreath from the shoulder to the middle, as 
s badge in front, or arrows on a wide rib- 
bon, sprays in the hair, etc. 

Home and evening dresses are made with 
narrow skirts, very close fitting on the hips 
and defining the figure as much as possi- 
bie, while the long trains of casaque and 
Princess dresses gathered at the top, and 
without tournure or steels, except two 
small ones at the top, floating in long grace- 
ful folds at the back. 

Tournures are Only worn with walking 
dresses tc keep out the short skirts and 
then only small steels are used, so as not 
to be detected. 

On many ofthe French bodices the silk 
lining is fitted with two very deep darts, 
while the bodice material ia smoothly 
drawn over this foundation and is seam|eass, 
It ita, however, without a wrinkle, and to 
prevent even a suspicion of fulness, a 
whalebone is run diagonally across the 
lining, Just scrosstne waistline from the 
second dart, and carried to the underarm 
seam, where it is secured by a buttonhole 
stitch. Only thetwo ends are fastened, the 
casing not being sewed to the lining. 


Odds and Ends. 
MATTERS OF DECORATION, 


In the far West, where women are cer- 
tainly doing a great deal in various ways, a 
mutual improvement society has been 
atarted, which may, perhaps, find favor far- 
ther East, especially round the winter 
months, when triepds gather round the 
friend!y afternoon tea-table. 

The movement goes by the nameof ‘News 
classes,’’ which meet twice in a week and 
discuss the principal topics of the day. 

There is a teacher, a woman of considera- 
ble culture and talent, who takesa newspa- 
per, selects matters of a domestic and for- 
eign interest, and discusses and explains 
them in a bright pleasant way, eliciting, 
comments, opinions and questions trom 
her party, who sit round her. 

Thusin an easy manner women get ac- 
quainted with what is going on in the great 
world of art, research, business and poli 
tics, and in taking interest in them, educate 
and enlarge their minds, 

Asarule, women do not know or care 
much about events outside their own 
little werld, with its domestic cares and 
duties; but as there are exceptions to every 
rule, so there are in this, and we find 
women in hundreds nowadays bestirring 
themselves with untiring energy, working 
with bands and brains, competing in ali 
branches of professional life with men, and 
winning their way against obstacies of al! 
kinds, slowly and surely toexcellency and 
success, 

A domestic woman in a true sense of the 
word, can hardly be a public character, but 
ghe may be a cultured and intelligent wo- 
man, combining the cares and duties of 
her household with a knowledge of whatis 
golng on outside the limit of her natural 
spbere, able to manage her servants, and 
order her dinner, as well as to participate 
in the conversation and interest of her hus- 
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Apro of decoration, there is s new 
enh whi’ is likely to find great favor 
with amateurs, of which a specimen was 
to be seen lately in the shape of a grand 

0 cane, 
_—~ work resembles the raised Japan- 
ning that was done by young ladies a half 
acentury ago, and is not unlike lincrusta 
or raised Japanese leather paper. 

The design is considerably raised by 
means ot a composition of plaster of Paris, 
cotton wool and glue, made into a paste, 
laid on while soft, and left tobarden. The 
design may be according to the taste of the 
worker, but it should be bold. It may be 
silvered or gilded, with the background in 
some dark color, or it may all be done in 
colors, 

The work is said to be easy and pleasant. 
It would be suitable for frames, backs of 
blotters and albums, panels of small cup- 
boarda, etc. 

Lincrusta or Japanese leather papers of 
effective design are now usod for covering 
drain pipes, for umbrelias and tall grase 
stands, There is sometimes a gilded wooden 
stand as a base, which adds tothe general 
effect. 

Large caldrons, gilded or painted, are 
now used as coal receptacies and placed at 
the side of the fire places. A pair of small 
tongues bang over the handle, Red and 
black is a popular mixture for the painting, 
halt the handle being one oolor, and half 
another, 

There are some curious wooden tubes for 
holding tall grasees and rushes, which have 
lately come into fashion, composed of three 
flat pieces of wood fastened together, form- 
ing three sides, These sides are painted 
different colors, and have tall flowers 
painted again, up them. They are in two 
or three sizes and are easily and inexpen- 
sively made, 

Two other novelties ln wood, for painting, 
are the crescents, of good size, with three 
little shelves or brackets fixed to them, the 
middle one being across the widest part of 
the crescent; also the butterflies, with a 
shelf on each outstretched wings for hold- 
ing small knicknacks, and the body com- 
posed of the three-sided wooden tube, a 
minature edition of those described above. 
These are intended to be painted, either 
simply in one color, or fancifully with fly- 
ing bats, birds, or sprays ot Howers, 

Wooden photograph frames, with one 
side wider than the other, have little shel ves 
fixed tothe wider side, like brackets, tor 
bolding a flower receptacle. These frames 
are oiten placed on small easels, and deco- 
rated tor two different colored siiken scarves 
(usually the ol,eap ones); orange and lemon 
colors, pale pink and bronze, light blue and 
dark brodze being popular combinations. 

Tripods, com posed of thin Lathes of wood, 
are largely sold now, for holding little tern 
and flower pots of quaint forms, These and 
the easels are in several sizes, and the lat- 
ter beginning very cheaply. 

Tamborines are still popular, and iatest 
idea is to use them as calendars, neatly 
writing or painting the months and dates 
in perpendicular rows, with ornamental 
inital letters, 

Another fancy is to use them in small 
sizes, painting some suitable device and in- 
scribing some suitable words in fancy let- 
tering. One ortwo tamborines have had 
flowers worked on them in colored silks, 
the needle passing through. 

A collar box could be transformed in this 
wap: The worked instruments are placed 
in satin ribbon straps, uprightly. These 
straps are sewn on to the lining before be- 
ing glued or tacked to the box. 

Some new cosies have recently appeared 
with bamboe bandles standing out of them 
atthetop. The effect is more quaint than 
pretty. 

Small satin satchets, in the torm of bags, 
haye a grotesque head rising out the open- 
ing, with a ribbon, tied in a smart bow, 
round the neck. 
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STRANGE DoGs.—Dumb Animals thinks 
that one of the best ways to avoid being 
bitten is not to meddle with strange dogs. 
Persons adverse to doing this are advised 
to proceed as follows in making canine aoc- 
quatntances: ‘Put out your band easily 
and confidently to the dog, so that he may 
smellit. Putit to his nose, It he snifts 
at it and wags his tail, or otherwise shows 
friendliness, then you may speak to him 
and pat him on the head if you like, and 
perhaps use other familiarities, But, it 
when you offer your band, the dog remains 
sullen and passive, the sooner you take 
your hand away the better. Never ap- 


proach a strange dog with either timidity 
or menacs.’’ 
ee 
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OConfi lential Oorrespendents, 


Ross.— Dress is a matter of personal taste 


entirely. 


H. D.—Girlscan never be too cautions 
what they do. 


L. E. D.—The work ‘‘kiamet’’ is Arabic, 


meaning ‘*fate.’’ 


H, H. 8.—We do not know the plant by 


the name you give. 


C, 8, W.—You must settle such « silly 
matter for yourself. 


Sorrow.— You had better forget al! about 
the young man; if he 1s sochangeable, he is not worth 
thinking about. 

E. 8S. D.—A patent costs $35; applications 
for patents must be made to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D, C. 

HaBRyY.— You appear to know the mean. 
ing of the word ‘‘filrt’’ very well indeed; there is no 
occasion for us to give you any explanation of it, 


D. O, E.—Before the war slave-holding 
States had a representation in Congress based upog 
three-fifths of the slaves added to the free populs. 
tion. 

READER.—We should seriously advise 
you to leave your nose alone; any attempt to alter 
the shape of it will be sure to resultin further djs. 
figurement. 

Daisy.—We cannot undertake to inter. 
pret the meaning of the picture on a valentine; 
yours would appear to hbve some allusion to a mouse 
which had escaped, 

Lovise.—The words are French. Nous 
verrons means, ‘‘We shall see;’? a demain, to mor- 
row; apres, after; Apres cela, la deluge! means, 
**after that, the deluge!’’ 

ExEeQuaTs.—When the jurorg cannot 
agree in a civil action they are discharged, and there 
must be another trial, The rule in criminai prosecu- 
tion varies in different States. 

P. H. N.—Address M. Theodore Roustan, 
Minister of France to the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. OC, He will give you full particulars of the 
French World's Fair which opens next May, 

MaRy.—No young lady would ever tell 
a man she loved him; girls should wait to be wooed, 
and not put themselves forward. Men never think 
respectfully of women who throw themselves at 
them. 

Sam SwEET.—The bullrush means in- 
discretion or docility; being dry does not alter the 
signification that we are aware of. A group of hand- 
some dried bullrushes is a good ornament for a cor- 
ner of a room. 

Exv1za.—It is not usual toshake hands on 
being introduced to a stranger; but it is difficult to 
lay down anexact rule, You must be guided by 
circumstances. It is not ill-bred to doit, Dut in most 
cases it issuperfluous. 

Rex.—Otto von Guericke constructed the 
first electric machine (a globe of sulphur) about 1647. 
Electric telegraphy was first devised in 1747, Hum- 
phrey Davy produced the first electric lights by 
means of carbon points in 1802, 


MaaGats.—Sugar is a wholesome article 
of diet in itself; but it willdo you no good eaten in 
the inordinate way that you describe. Perhaps you 
are very thin and desire to get fatter; sugar is very 
fattening, but you will very likely spoll your teeth 
in increasing your size, 


T. F. A.—The lines: 


**Where ignorance is bliss 
‘Tis folly to be wise, ’’ 


were written by Thomas Gray, author of the cele- 
brated ‘‘Flegy in a Country Churchyard,’’ and 
they occur in a poem On a Distant View of Eton 
College. ’ 

M. W.—l. We know nothing of the 
writer you speak of. 2, Yes; your poetry shows taste, 
but only such as thousands possess in common with 
you. Pursued as an amusement, it will bring you 
pleasure and improvement, but hardly anything 
more worldly or substantial. 3. No; unless by spe- 
clal arrangement. 

Oup Sus.—The plow, cultivator—ancient- 
ly the grubber—and the planter, of the present day 
are ali the outcome of many improvements made 
both in Europe and America, While particular 
parts or modifications of each have been patented 
the main ideas bave been of gradual growth and 
aduption, President Thomas Jefterson madean im- 
proved plow, and some of the greatest agricultaral- 
ists of the pastalsotriedtheir hand at it, Among 
those who tried at the betterment of the plow and 
cultivator and gave their inventions to the world are 
Finlayson, Rotherham, Kirkwood, Wilkie, Bailey, 
Small, Osborne and others, 


ELECTION.— Fourteen States allow an 
alien to vote without having been naturalized, re- 
quiring only that be shall have declared his inten- 
tions, All of these States require him tobave lived 
for a longer or shorter time in the State, Alsbama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, Texas snd 
Wiscousin require a residence of one year; Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oregon six months; Miune- 
sota four months; Michigan three months. In In- 
diana an alien who bas declared his intention and 
resided one year in the United States and six months 
in the State may vote. 


WestmMona.—The Rosicraucians first ap- 
peared in Germany inthe fourteenth century, but 
their existence did not become publicly hnown urtil 
the seventeenth century. They derived their name 
from the Confessio Hose (the Confession of the 
‘Rosy Cross) of John Valentine Andreas, or Andre®, 
a German echolar, born at Herrenberg, in the Duchy 
ot Wurtemberg, in 1586. He studied at Tubingeo, 
and became a minister of the Lutheran Church. He 
wasa thorough mystic and dreamer, His missioa 
was, he proclaimed, to purify all society. He 1s 
hardly the author of all the books attributed to him. 
In one of them, there is the story of the supp sed 
tounder of the sect, one Christian Rosenkranz, a (r«r- 
man nobleman, who traveled long in the East, and 
returned to Germany to establish a secret socie\y oF 
graternity. This society he piaced ina building w! ich 
he called Sancti Spiritus, where he died at the age of 
106 years, There was always a secret attached to the 
Rosicrucians, which bas been effectually kept to this 
day. Some say that the order of Rosicrucians 
identical with that of Freemasons, one of whose ae- 
grees or dignities is called in 
f roea 
was a Kosicrucian, 
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